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Since many of the discoveries in bacteriology 
aud immunity have been intimately associated 
with animal experimentation, it is not inappro- 
priate that the lower animals should benefit 
materially from the knowledge thus gained. As 
a consequence yaccine therapy, both prophy- 
lactic and therapeutic, is being increasingly 
employed in veterinary practice. In view of the 
great amount of work being carried out in the 
subject of immunology and the vastness and 
general inaccessibility of its literature, the 
general practitioner has a right from time to 
time to ask of the workers in this field what 
advances in the prophylaxis and treatment of 
infective diseases have resulted—advances so 
generally accepted as to be reasonably con- 
sidered permanent, and which he _ must, 
therefore, be prepared to use in his practice. 
I am not competent to present adequately all 
the recent advances in this branch of science 
but my shortcomings may stimulate in the 
reader a desire to contribute to the discussion. 
This paper deals, briefly, with the general 
principles employed in assessing the value of 
prophylactic vaccines in the control of infective 
disease. As examples, reference has been made 
to some of the standardised vaccines in modern 
use. The urgent need, in this country, for 
State control over the standardisation of all 
biological products for veterinary use is 
emphasised. 


VACCINE THERAPY 
versus 
OTHER METHODS FOR THE CONTROL OF 
INFECTIVE DISEASE 


In the war against infective disease of 
animals three main methods of attack may be 
adopted either singly or in combination—one 
represented by the geneticist who seeks to breed 
a population naturally resistant the 
particular disease; a second represented by the 
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hygienist and sanitarian who, often aided by 
legislation, seeks to shield the population from 
contact with or exposure to the infective agent, 
and a third represented by the immunologist 
who seeks to render the individual animal or 
herd resistant to the infective agent by vaccina- 
tion. During the past century marked advances 
in the control of infective disease in animals 
have been made. In this country, those that 
spring at once to mind are bovine pleuro- 
pheumonia, rinderpest, sheep-pox, glanders, 
rabies, blackleg, braxy, lamb dysentery, dog 
distemper, louping-ill, ete. Leaving aside the 
method of the geneticist the results of which 
we must still await, if we endeavour to place 
the other methods in order of merit for their 
past accomplishments, probably the highest 
award would go to the hygienist and sanitarian. 
His method insists on the segregation of infected 
from healthy animals, quarantine and examina- 
tion of imported animals and the stamping out 
of fresh centres of infection by slaughter of 
diseased animals. Next in order would be the 
immunological method which, although only of 
recent general application, has accomplished 
some remarkable achievements in the control 
of infective disease. Present evidence, indeed, 
suggests that the outstanding advances of the 
future will come more from the immunologist 
than from the hygienist and sanitarian. 

As examples of the combination of immun- 
ological or bacteriological methods with hygienic 
methods for the control of infective disease we 
might instance the segregation schemes for the 
control of tuberculosis, contagious abortion and 
more recently, the experimental work in the 
control of mastitis in cattle. While these 
methods have much to commend them, especi- 
ally that for the eradication of bovine tuber- 
culosis, there is likely to be further controversy 
before we arrive at an evaluation of their true 
merits. The present tuberculosis regulations, 
aiming as they do at the protection of public 
health, by the elimination of clinical cases of 
the disease, may eventually do much to slow 
down the spread of infection, and with a slower 
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‘ate of spread, eradication by segregation would 
becomne progressively more encouraging. Though 
sueh a policy may, with time, prove its worth 
for bovine tuberculosis eradication, the same 
lay not prove of practicable application in the 
control of bovine abortion and mastitis. Hach 
of these diseases is, more or less, widespread 
in this country and both, in my experience, are 
liable-to spread within a herd more readily than 
tuberculosis. Even the owner who has accom- 
plished the expensive and arduous task of 
eradicating abortion and mastitis from his herd 
of cows, finds his animals in imminent danger 
of reinfection so long as these diseases continue 
to exist in the dairy herds surrounding him. 
Though one can almost hear the sardonic com- 
ment of the epidemiologist while we continue 
to pursue these difficult and costly schemes of 
eradication, it seems that there is no alternative, 
unless in the future ways and means of 
rendering cattle resistant to these’ great 
scourges, by immunological methods, can be 
found, 


The Preparation of Vaccines 


Pasteur’s work with living attenuated vac- 
cines ushered in the modern era of prophylactic 
vaccination and his practical demonstration at 
Pouilly le Fort left no question as to its 
efficacy. This was followed by the preparation 
and trial of dead vaccines and many modifica- 
tions and varieties in the methods of vaccine 
production have since been evolved. The quality 
of safety attending the application of dead 
vaccines always makes a stronger appeal for 
the use of these in preference to attenuated, 
avirulent, or living vaccines. The simple vaccine 
is a suspension of the bacteria prepared from 
a pure culture rendered innocuous by heat just 
sufficient to kill the organisms. In the case of 
organisms which produce an exotoxin: it has 
been found that formalin is capable of destroy- 
ing the toxic properties while the antigenic 
power is retained. The formolised toxin is 
known as toxoid. The same principle has been 
applied to whole -cultures mainly in the 
production of vaccines from the toxicogenic 
anaerobes. Broth cultures of the organisin are 


incubated with about 0-5 per cent. of formalin. ° 


This procedure renders the vegetative bacteria 
innecuous and converts the toxin into toxoid. 
Good examples of this type of vaccine are braxy 
vaccine and lamb dysentery vaccine. Formolised 
vaccines for the prevention of virus diseases 
have recently been introduced, e.g., dog 
distemper vaccine which is a formolised saline 
emulsion of infected dog spleen and louping-ill 
vaccine which is a formolised saline emulsion 
of infected sheep brain, spinal cord and spleen. 
An autogenous vaccine is one prepared from 
cultures of the particular microbe which is 
infecting an individual animal and is used for 
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the treatment of that individual. A stock vac- 
_Cine is intended for use in animals other than 
those from which the culture was obtained. 
Although many modified methods of preparing 
vaccines are in use, the examples described 
above form the basis on which the variations 
are made, 

It is an important principle in vaccine 
production that a recently isolated strain of the 
microbe be selected, since it is becoming 
increasingly obvious that after long subcultiva- 
tion some organisms lose antigens which they 
possessed when isolated originally. This is an 
aspect in the standardisation of vaccines that 
will require closer attention than it has received 
in the past. 


Assessing the Prophylactic Value of Vaccines 


In veterinary preventive medicine we have 
ut means of assessing the value of vaccines 
which is not so readily available to our col- 
leagues in human medicine. We may apply the 
new prophylactic to each alternate animal so 
that eventually we obtain a large number of 
vaccinated and an approximately equal number 
of controls. If these animals are kept under the 
same conditions and all are exposed to the 
sume risk of natural infection we can assess 
with reliance the true value of the prophy- 
lactic by comparing the morbidity or mortality 
rate in each of the two groups. Though there 
Inay be excellent reasons for believing that a 
particular vaccine will prevent particular 
disease the final assessment of its true value 
must always be determined by clinical results. 

It will be useful to consider here a few 
illustrative examples drawn from recent 
methods which have been employed in assessing 
the value of prophylactic vaccination in the 
control of animal disease. 


BRAXY VACCINE, 


After a bacteriological investigation of braxy 
in sheep Gaiger (1922) concluded that the cause 
of death in this disease was Cl. septique. 
Though he could not satisfy Koch’s postulates 
regarding this conclusion because he never 
succeeded in reproducing a case of braxy by 
feeding sheep with Cl. septique, yet his con- 
clusion was ultimately justified by the fact that 
the establishment of a good immunity in sheep 
against Cl. septique prevented death from this 
disease, Gaiger’s vaccine consisted of a filtered 
broth culture of Cl. septique, i.e., toxin. This 
inaterial if injected into sheep in the unaltered 
state would have caused serious local reaction 
and death of the animal. To overcome. this 
difficulty Gaiger diluted the toxin with saline 
until it could be injected with a fair degree of 
safety into a large number of animals. At this 
stage it might have been assumed that the 
work was finished but, just as Pasteur did with 
anthrax yaccine, so did Gaiger subject his 
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vaccine to field trial and on farms where vac- 
cine was used a number of animals were always 
left untreated. His preliminary results, with 
many hundreds of animals, showed that a death 
rate of 2°39 per cent. could be expected in the 
vaccinated animals while a 9 per cent. death 
rate occurred in the controls. This result did 
not complete the investigation because, in bulk 
production, great difficulty was experienced in 
standardising the vaccine so that it was safe 
for use and at the same time capable of protect- 
ing the animal, The first improvement in 
production was effected by Allen and Bosworth 
(1924) and continued by Dalling, Allen and 
Mason (1925). These authors adopted a vac- 
cine which comprised a mixture of Cl, septique 
toxin with its specific antitoxin. In this method 
by means of laboratory tests it could be 
determined how much antitoxin was necessary 
to neutralise a given quantity of toxin, and 
the vaccine employed was a 50 per cent, under- 
neutralised toxin-antitoxin mixture. Before this 
vaccine was allowed to replace the old type of 
vaccine it was submitted to field trial and 
table I illustrates the exacting test which it 
had to survive before being adopted. 


TABLE 1; 


Fretp TRIAL oF 'TOxIN-ANTITOXIN MIXTURE FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BRAxy. 


Inocu- Per Per 

Farm. | lated. Deaths. cent. | Control. | Deaths. | cent. 
] 60 2 | 33 60 6 10-0 
2 180 0 _— 120 7 5:8 
3. 0 12 2 16-6 
4 80 0 — 80 14 17°5 

5 70 Oe 80 5 6-2 
6 39 0 — 12 6 50-0 
7 100 0 oo 100 32 32-0 
Total 549 2 | 0-37] 464 72 15-5 


With the progress in immunological science 
toxin-antitoxin mixture was eventually replaced 
by formolised culture of Cl. septique. This 
vaccine was preferred because it produced less 
reaction in inoculated animals and in addition 
it was much more easily prepared in large 
quantity. Again before this new vaccine was 
released for general use it was subjected to 
field trial and table II exemplifies one of our 
own experiments in this connection. . 


LAMB DYSENTERY VACCINE. 


To illustrate another aspect in the standard. 
isation of vaccines let us turn to Dalling’s lamb 
dysentery vaccine. This product is a formolised 
culture of Cl. welchii, type B, which is used 
forthe production of active immunity in preg- 
nant ewes. The mother in turn transmits >a 
passive immunity to her lamb in virtue of anti- 


TABLE II. 


FIELD TRIAL OF FORMOLISED CULTURE FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BRAXY. 


| Inocu- Per  Con- Per 
Farm. lated. Deaths. cent. trols. Deaths. cent. 


l 49 0 inte 49 6 12-2 
2 100 0 os 50 7 14-0 
3 369 0 |~ 46 12:3 
4 71 2 2-8 69 5 7-2 
5 60 0 an 60 2 3:3 
6 425 2 0-5 425 28 6-5 
7 90 0 90 5 55 
8 150 0 ne 150 7 4-6 
Total 1,314 4 0-3 1,265 106 8-3 


toxin which at first is highly concentrated in 
the colostrum. The immunising value of each 
batch of vaccine prepared is assessed according 
to its capacity for immunising laboratory 
animals such as guineapigs or rabbits. If the 
product is capable of immunising practically 
100 per cent. of the test animals against lamb 
dysentery toxin it is satisfactory for issue, but 
if it fails to reach this standard it is discarded. 
An example of such a test is shown in table ITI 
(overleaf). 

When this vaccine was passing through its 
experimental trials before being fSsued for 
general use it was subjected, like braxy vaccine, 
to exacting field tests and it was not considered 
to be satisfactory until it had passed these trials 
in several consecutive seasons. Table IV is 
typical of the results of these tests. 


TABLE IV, 
FIELD TRIALS OF LAMB DYSENTERY VACCINE. 


Year | 1927 


Lambs born from vac- | 

cinated ewes |. 140 6,681 
Deaths from lamb 

dysentery ... | 36 | 0-9% 59 
Lambs born from con- | 

trol ewes... . | 2,213 5,029 
Deaths from lamb 

dysentery ... 178 | 8-0% 761 | 15-1% 


Such methods of assessing the prophylactic 
value of a vaccine leave no room for doubting 
its efficiency for the control of the naturally 
occurring disease. Even these precautions do 
not end the watchfulness and care which have 
to be exercised over the production of biological 
products. The characters of the strain of 
organism employed in making the vaccine must 
be carefully studied. Thus the typical lamb 
dysentery organism produces three main types 
of toxin to which we will refer as A, C and D, 
respectively. Each of these toxins is a separate 
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TaBLe III. 


ASSESSMENT OF THE PROTECTIVE VALUE OF A LAMB DysENTERY VACCINE IN GUINEA PIGs. 
A few hours elapse between each test injection, but all are completed within 24 hours. 


Vaccinated Guinea One Lethal Dose Three Four Eight Sixteen | Degree of 

Pigs. of L.D. Toxin. Lethal Lethal Lethal Lethal Immunity in Terms 
Doses. Doses. 3oses. Doses. — of Lethal Doses. 
l L + 1< 4 
3 + “6 
3 L + 
4 L L, L + 8 < 16 
I L L 8 < 16 
6 L + 16 32 
7 L L L L + 16 < 32 
8 L L L L L > 32 
9 L L L L L > 32 
10 L L L L L > 32 
11 L L L L L > 32 
12 L L L S 32 
| 

Control Guinea Pigs. | 
I + Nil 
2 + Nil 
3 + Nil 
4 + Nil 
5 Nil. 
6 Nil 


antigen and the vaccine prepared from such a 
strain produces antibody in the inoculated 
animal to A, C and D toxins. In the course of 
subcultivating his original strain Dalling found 
that it eventually lost the capacity to produce 
the type D toxin and consequently vaccine made 
from the organism at this stage lacked one of 
its important antigens. From this it may be 
inferred that had not this change in the 
character of the organism been detected quickly, 
the vaccines issued to-day would have been 
deficient in protective power. Another illustra- 
tion of the loss of an antigen after artificial 
subeultivation of an organism has _ been 
described in human preventive medicine. Thus 
Grinell (1982) pointed out that nearly all the 
anti-typhoid vaccine prepared in the United 
States had been made from one strain of typhoid 
bacillus (Rawlings strain), which was originally 
isolated by Sir Almroth Wright in 1900. This 
bacillus had, therefore, been grown in artificial 
medium for over 30 years. Grinell obtained 
twelve cultures of this strain from different 
laboratories and vaccines were made from all 
the “ Rawlings” and from a recently isolated 
strain. Mice were immunised with these vac- 
cines and then tested by injecting them with the 
recently isolated strain. The mice which had 
received the “ Rawlings” vaccines showed no 
protection—the death rate (S7 per cent.) was 
the same as in the non-immunised animals—- 
but of those which had received the vaccine 
made from the recently isolated culture only 
3 per cent. died. As Fleming and Petrie (1934) 
point out, the inference is that most of the 


antityphoid vaccine used in the United States in 
recent years has been deficient in protective 
power, 


LOUPING-ILL VACCINE. 


Louping-ill, an encephalomyelitis of sheep, is 
caused by a filterable virus possessing neuro. 
tropic characters. Under natural conditions of 
infection the disease is tick-borne, the vector 
being Jxodes ricinus I. When sheep become 
infected with this disease the virus multiplies 
in the first instance in the blood and at a late 
stage in the infection invades the brain and 
spinal cord causing an encephalomyelitis which 
is responsible for the typical symptoms of 
nervous derangement in this disease. The vac- 
cine which we have adopted for the control of 
louping-ill is prepared on the same lines as that 
introduced by Laidlaw and Dunkin for the 
control of dog distemper, It consists of a 
formolised emulsion of the brain, spinal cord 
and spleen taken from sheep which have been 
infected by injection with virus intracerebrally. 
In assessing the potency of this vaccine before 
issue we inoculate ten sheep subcutaneously 
with vaccine and 14 days later the vaccinated 
sheep and five controls are given a test dose 
of virus subcutaneously. If the vaccine is up 
to standard the vaccinated sheep remain healthy 
while the controls develop a louping-ill infection. 
Before it was released for general use, louping- 
ill vaccine was subjected to extensive field trials 
and these have proved its efficiency for the 
control of the naturally occurring disease. 
Table Vo (overleaf) Ulustrates the result, 
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TABLE V. 
TRIALS OF LOUPING-ILL VACCINE. 

Year | 1931 1932 | 1933 1934 
Number of sheep vaccinated ... .- | 455 | 1,172 5,202 | 5,013 
Deaths from louping-ill... 3 10 0:85°% 50 096%, 15 03% 
Deaths from all causes ... | | 129 2-45% | 57 

Number of controls ... ...  ...| 381 | 1,208 | 5,396 4,931 
Deaths from louping-ill... 30 | 88 728% 237 4:39% | 262 
Deaths from all causes ... ‘ one | 852 6-52% 379 769% 
| | i 


The above-mentioned vaccines have been 
discussed in some detail to illustrate different 
aspects of the standardisation of vaccines. 
There are many other vaccines in use in this 
country which are accurately standardised and 
for which there is satisfactory evidence in the 
records as to their efficiency in practice but it 
is only possible here to refer briefly to some of 
these. 


SWINE ERYSIPELAS, 


The method of sero-vaccination for the 
prevention of swine erysipelas is probably the 
most satisfactory. In this a freshly prepared 
mixture of hyperimmune serum and a culture of 
Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae is administered, 
followed a fortnight later by a dose of culture 
alone. The resultant immunity lasts from four 
to five months, 


BLACKLEG, 


The introduction of formolised culture vaccine 
of Cl. chauvoei by Leclainche and Vallée consti- 
tutes an important advance in_ blackleg 
immunisation. This vaccine has been used for 
the protection of animals in affected districts 
and has been found to be both safe and 
efficient. Its immunising value, as has been 
demonstrated experimentally by several indepen- 
dent investigators, would appear to be higher 
on the average than that of aggressin. It com- 
bines the antigens contained in the dead 
organisms with those of aggressin. <A good 
review of this subject is given by Bosworth 
(19380). 


TETANUS. 


Two injections of toxoid prepared from 
tetanus toxin are capable of producing a good 
immunity in horses against tetanus. Though 
the method is not in general use in this country 
it could probably be usefully employed in dis- 
tricts where tetanus is prevalent. 


DISTEMPER. 


The evidence in favour of the value of dog 
distemper vaccine as introduced by Laidlaw and 
Dunkin and continued by Dalling is conclusive. 
The vaccine consists of a formolised 20 per cent, 


saline emulsion of the organs of experimentally 
infected dogs. This is followed 14 days later 
by a small dose of living virus contained in the 
dried spleen of infected ferrets. A more popular 
method, on account of its convenience, recently 
introduced is the “ virus-serum” method and 
Dalling (1934) recommends the inoculation of 
virus first followed one hour later by a hyper- 
immune serum which has been prepared in dogs. 


Fow. Pox. 


This disease of poultry is caused by a filterable 
virus which may give rise to a variety of 
lesions. In some cases nothing more than a 
simple coryza of the nose and eyes occurs but 
generally lesions are found in the mouth, 
throat, wind-pipe, comb, wattles and 
unfeathered parts of the body. Doyle (1930) 
showed that pigeon pox virus confers upon 
fowls a solid immunity against the natural 
infection with fowl pox. This method is now 
being extensively employed in this country and 
has brought about a rapid and_ substantial 
reduction in the incidence. 


THE VALUE OF VACCINES IN THE TREATMENT OF 
DISEASE 


We have just seen that in veterinary medicine 
we have an excellent opportunity of assessing 
the prophylactic value of vaccines, mainly 
because of the fact that we are able to employ 
groups of control animals. When we turn from 
prevention to the cure of an established infec- 
tion we are faced with a much more difficult 
task in the assessment of the value of vaccines. 
Admittedly, vaccines both specific and non- 
specific have been used in the treatment of 
chronic conditions like fistulous withers, catarrh, 
strangles, mastitis, interdigital cysts, joint-ill, 
ete., but the reports of their efficiency are 
conflicting. Probably the most suggestive 
evidence of the efficacy of a vaccine in treatment 
has recently been furnished by the use of 
staphylococcal toxoid in the treatment of 
chronic staphylococeal infections in man. It 
has been indicated by Minett (1937) that he 
intends to follow up this line of enquiry in its 
application to animal disease and his work in 
this connection will be followed with great 
interest, 
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The laboratory worker must pay a profound 
tribute of respect to the achievements of the 
clinician in the face of immense difficulties in 
trying to assess the value of vaccines in the 
treatment of disease. This, however, must not 
allow us to lower the standard of evidence we 
ask before we are convinced. Just as we had 
to proceed by statistical methods in assessing 
the prophylactic value of vaccines so must we 
apply similar methods in determining the 
curative value of vaccines, and the conflicting 
evidence on this subject indicates that the prac- 
tice of vaccine therapy rests on a_ very 
inadequate basis of experimental evidence. If, 
however, it can be justified on a_ basis of 
clinical experience then its value cannot be 
disputed and for this we look to the clinician 
to furnish the evidence. 


THE NEED FOR STATE CONTROL OVER ALL BIOLOGICAL 
PRODUCTS FOR VETERINARY USE 


The important subject of standardisation of 
veterinary biological products occupied the 
attention of the International Veterinary Con- 
gress which was held in London, in 1930, and 
important reviews were contributed by Eichhorn 
of New York, Mohler of Washington, and 
Flueckiger of Berne. The information given by 
Eichhorn and by Mohler conclusively proves the 
necessity for legislative control of the prepara- 
tion of sera, vaccines and diagnostic agents for 
veterinary purposes. Since the enactment of the 
Virus Serum Toxin Law in America the produc- 
tion and standardisation of biological products 
has been under State control. The report by 
Mohler is a revelation of the chaos that existed 
prior to this law. Normal serum derived from 
animals slaughtered for food purposes was sold 
as anti-swine fever serum, lymph for small 
pox vaccination was found to be contaminated 
with the virus of foot-and-mouth disease. A 
serum -widely advertised for the prevention and 
cure of abortion in cattle was found to be a 
weak solution of carbolic acid. Diphtheria 
antitoxin which had been returned to the 
producer because its date of usefulness had 
expired, was relabelled and issued as antitoxin 
for equine influenza, fowl pox, dog distemper, 
ete. Tetanus antitoxin was in some instances 
about two-thirds less than the strength the 
product should have possessed, and so on. 

In this country there are many _ biological 
products on the market and little attempt has 
been made on our part to assess the potency 
and purity of these products. There are, how- 
ever, two recently recorded instances and in 
each the product concerned was lamb dysentery 
serum. Thus, we had occasion to enquire into 
a serious outbreak of lamb dysentery on a farm 
where serum produced by a certain manufac- 
turer, and labelled “ Lamb Dysentery Serum,” 
was being used (Gordon, 1934), The serum was 


tested and was found to possess no detectable 
lamb dysentery antitoxin. Montgomerie and 
Rowlands (1936), tested five commercial brands 
of “ Lamb Dysentery Serum,” two of British 
and three of foreign origin. Their work shows 
conclusively that three of the five brands tested 
were quite unsuitable for the control of lamb 
dysentery. At Moredun Institute we have 
recently been studying Br. abortus infection in 
laboratory animals. In the course of this work, 
which will be published in detail later, we have 
tested a number of dead vaccines prepared from 
Br, abortus for their value in the immunisation 
of guinea pigs against one infective dose of 
culture, Amongst these vaccines six at present 
widely advertised for sale in this country were 
found to be valueless for the protection of 
guinea pigs. Huddleson (1924) after completing 
work of a similar nature in the United States 
made the following comment: “ The worthless- 
ness of a killed vaccine in protecting the guinea 
pig... should furnish enlightenment on. the 
same agent now being advocated for use in 
the bovine by some of our prominent biological 
manufacturers.” 

The Therapeutic Substances Act, 1925, came 
into being for the control of the manufacture for 
sale, and the importation of therapeutic sub- 
stances intended for use in human medicine. 
After ten years had passed similar provision 
was made, under Part II of the Diseases of 
Animals Act, 1935, in respect of therapeutic 
substances intended exclusively for veterinary 
use. In the first schedule of this Act thera- 
peutic substances are defined as vaccines, sera, 
toxins, antitoxins and antigens. The manufac- 
turer of biological products is the important 
link between advances in immunological science 
and the fruits of their practical application. 
He serves a most important need in the com- 
munity and the value of his services could be 
placed in a position beyond criticism by an 
early application of the Diseases of Animals 
Act, 1935, 
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ELIXIR HORMONIGEN 


(HEWLETT’S) 
A powerful and palatable preparation of the Hormones; Thyroid, Pituitary, Ovary and Testes, constituting a valuable remeiy for 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Chorea, etc., in Dogs. 


This preparation has also been recommended for Rickets and Arthritis in young dogs and particularly in the treatment 
of Skin Diseases. Many of these, such as Eczema, are largely the result of glandular deficiencies, and Elixir Hormonigen 
leads to great improvement—often curing forms of this disease that have resisted all other remedies. 
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Capt. , M.R.C.V.S., has had great success in the treatment of Bronchitis and Asthma, the animal being cured in one 
month. A paralysed Terrier, that could not stand or raise the head and had no co-ordination of its limbs, was treated with 
Elixir Hormonigen and made a rapid and perfect recovery. 
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a ~~ to so-called distemper; it has a most surprising and definite curative effect in even advanced and chronic cases.” 

“In dogs and cats I use your Elixir Hormonigen as a tonic after all debilitating diseases and fevers. It is palatable, 
appetising and works wonders.” E. J. L. , M.R.C.V.S. ' 

The dose for Terriers, etc., is one teaspoonful 3 or 4 times a day before food. Airedales may be given a dessertspoonful 
and larger dogs in proportion. Puppies, up to 6 months, half the above doses. 


PRICE: 6/6 per lb.; W. Qts. 6/- per lb. 
Also.in bottles labelled ‘‘ Tonic Elixir for Dogs,’’ with dose, 2 0z., 15/-; 4 0z., 25/- doz. 


HORMONIGEN TABLETS Containing various pluriglandular extracts that have been found useful in 


Veterinary practice. 'Hormonigen No.1. For Paralysis, etc., in Dogs, 3/3 100 ; 
30/- 1,000. For sterility in cattle, particularly where cestrum is absent,.60-grain tablets, in tubes of 10 tablets, 1/6 per tube. 
Hormonigen No. 5. For sterility in bitches, 3/6 per 100. Hormonigen No. 6. For sterility in dogs, 2/6 per 100; double 
strength, 4/6 per 100. PREPARED BY 
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Agents for the Vaccines and Sera of the Bacteriological Institute, Tours. Also Agents for the Jensen-Salsbery Biological 
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for Modern Rations Diploma in Veterinary State Medicine 


IB A COURSE of post-graduate instruction, leading 


to the D.V.S.M. (Manchester) is given annually 
IODIZED 7 : in the Department of Bacteriology and Preventive 
Medicine. The qualification for entrance is the 


Fed to the proportion of 2% of the total Immunology and Serology, Special Veterinary Bac- 
ration, will ensure an adequate mineral teriology and Pathology with special laboratory 
supplement supply and afford an excel- work in methods of diagnosis, Serological Reac- 


tions, Preparation of Vaccines, etc.; Parasitology, 
lent protection against discases due to Chaaniehey aad Physics, Meteorology and_Climat- 
Mineral Deficiency. ology in relation to veterinary hygiene, Epizooti- 
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All carriage paid (goods train) to any railway station in Great Britain Law and Administration, Meat and Dairy Inspec- 
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tion, during a period of six months, under a 
veterinary surgeon holding a public appointment, 
in the duties of a veterinary inspector. Diseases 
of importance in public health practice are 
studied from the medical as well as from the 


GUARANTEE THE PURITY AND veterinary point of view. 
THERAPEUTIC ACTIVITY OF The course can be completed in nine months 
THEIR DRUGS AND SPECIALITIES from October to June. The next course will 
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From the purchase of crude drugs or chemicals to the ie 
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ACUTE ECZEMA OINTMENT 


(VETERINARY) 


For Erythema, etc., in pet dogs. Composed of Calamine, Salicylic Acid with Oxide of 
Zinc, etc., perfumed. To be well rubbed into the affected parts three or four times a week. 


Price 3/- per lb. In 1 oz. and 2 oz. pots, 6/6 and 9/- per doz. 
In tubes, 6/6 per doz. 


BISMA-CALNA CREAM 


(VETERINARY) 
The Combined Carbonates of BISMUTH, MAGNESIUM, CALCIUM and SODIUM 


BISMA-CALNA CREAM will be found most effective in the treatment of Acute Gastritis. 

Ordinary cases of Indigestion are speedily relieved, and in the more serious digestive troubles 

gratifying results will be obtained by the continued employment of BISMA-CALNA CREAM. 
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The foregoing paper was discussed by the 
Ixxperimental Pathology Section in the Grand 
Hall, Town Hall, Bournemouth, at ten o’clock 
on Wednesday, July 28th, 1937, when there was 
a good attendance of delegates, 

The Presipent of the Section (Mr. ©, V. 
Watkins) promptly called upon Dr. Gordon to 
make any introductory observations that he 
desired to the discussion on his paper that 
was to take place that morning. 

Introducing his paper, Dr. Gorpon said the 
scope of the subject was wide and he had 
dealt only with those aspects which appealed to 
the immunologist, particularly with regard to 
the standardisation of vaccines. When the 
specific cause of an infective disease had been 
established and when it had been proved by 
carefully controlled experiments that a vaccine 
prepared from the causal organism produced a 
good immunity to the naturally occurring 


disease, then that vaccine could be said to have ° 


reached a stage of usefulness for the control 
of the disease in question. As he had indicated 
in his paper, there were a number of vaccines 
which had reached that stage of efficiency but 
the question was whether all the vaccines at 
present on the market conformed to that 
standard. There was evidence accumulating 
from a number of different sources, to suggest 
that certain vaccines and sera at present on the 
market were valueless for the purpose for which 
they were intended. He did not wish to con- 
demn the manufacturer of bivlogical products 
for he served. a most important need in the 


community as the link between advances in 
immunological science and the points of their 
practical application. But he felt that no time 
should be lost in bringing legislation into being 
for the purpose of contrvlling the potency and 
purity of all biological products for veterinary 
use. (Hear, hear.) 


Discussion 
Captain S. J. Morron, F.R.C.v.s., opening the 
discussion said:— 

I very much appreciale the honour of being 
asked to open this discussion. Dr. Gordon 
deserves our very sincere thanks for undertaking 
the production of the paper at a period when the 
demands on, his time were already very great. 
I am grateful to him for sending me an advance 
copy. 

When the question of an opener of the discus- 
sion was under consideration, il was thought 
that a practitioner would be the proper person 
for the task. I had considerable doubt about 
that aspect of the matter then, very largely 
because it occurred to me that, especially in 
connection with curative vaccines, the average 
practitioner has difficulty in finding adequate 
controls. An attempt to produce a useful opening 
of the paper has convinced me that I have 
tackled a difficult problem. 

It is possible that, after struggling without 
success for long periods, in the treatment of a 
given type of case, one may adopt a curative 
vaccine treatment and failures may then dis- 
appear. The discussion may reveal numerous 
instances of this kind, but it has not been my 
good fortune to obtain very convincing results 
from the use of such vaccines. 

This paper would have been very disappoint- 
ing if one had harboured visions of the release 
of valuable information relating to the curative 
value of vaccines. It is # valuable paper because 
it will give clinicians an opportunity to relate 
their failures, and because Dr. Gordon has 
emphasised three points of very serious import- 
ance. They are:— 

(1) The need for adequate control of the 
production and marketing of biological products. 

(2) The proved value of certain prophylactics. 

(3) The fact that accurate knowledge of the 
curative value of many vaccines lies in an undis- 
covered country. 

Dr. Gordon indicates the limitations of the 
geneticists, the hygienists and sanitarians, and 
there is a temptation here to be led away from 
the title of the paper, but I will not stray, 

As long as the free use of fire-arms is per- 
missible hygienists and sanitarians can control 
and/or wipe out disease. It is a valuable method, 
but this line has a limit when we consider its 
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application to the control of diseases like tuber- 
culosis, Johne’s disease, contagious abortion and 
mastitis. 

Dr. Gordon mentions the danger attaching to 
the risk of disease being reintroduced after an 
owner has eliminated it by segregation methods. 
We know quite well that, given time, money, and 
suitable premises, most of these diseases can be 
eliminated by the use of various tests, isolation 
and/or disposal of the affected animals, but I 
am convinced that until it is possible (and it 
may never be) to brand and control positive 
cases of these diseases, very little progress will 
be made in the reduction of the number of cases 
in a country. Dr. Gordon’s remarks in this 
connection strongly suggest that great difficulties 
stand in the way of elimination unless the 
immunologists can pull something from their 
‘sleeves. But can they? Dr, Gordon is rather 
silent in connection with vaccination against 
tuberculosis and contagious abortion. Is _ this 
‘because he thinks they are both dreams unlikely 
to be realised? 

When one thinks of vaccine therapy there is 
‘a temptation to think of vaccines and sera at 
the same time, and in veterinary practice 
simultaneous methods are used sufficiently often 
almost to render this justifiable. However, the 
title of the paper is “The Application of 
Vaccine Therapy,” and as far as possible the 
‘author has adhered religiously to it. 

Fleming and Petrie, in their book on “ Recent 
‘Advances in Vaccine and Serum Therapy,” find 
it- necessary to define “antigens” and “ anti- 
bodies,” and perhaps you will permit me to quote 
‘them. They say, “ When we speak of antigens 
we mean a group of substances of bacterial or 
viral origin which, as the result of their introduc- 
tion into the living tissues of animals give rise 
to antibodies that are capable of reacting in vitro 
‘or in vivo with the corresponding antigens. For 
example, a dose of an appropriate antibody will 
protect a susceptible animal from illness and 
death when many multiples of the lethal dose 
of a toxin or a highly virulent bacterium’ are 
‘administered to it. The efficacy of vaccine 
‘preparations depends upon their antigenic com- 
ponents, and sera owe their therapeutic activity 
to the antibodies, whether anti-toxic, or anti- 
bacterial or anti-viral, that they contain.” 

Some time ago a writer in the Journal of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association classi- 
fied vaccines somewhat as follows: (1) Good; 
(2) Experimental, and (3) Useless. Dr. Gordon 
has described some good vaccines. They are 
all prophylactic. Into one group he bunches 
vaccines used in the treatment of “ chronic 
conditions like  fistulous withers, catarrh, 
‘strangles, mastitis, interdigital cysts, joint-ill, etc.” 
I am not sure that the use of vaccines is con- 
fined to the treatment of chronic cases of all of 
these conditions, His view appears to be that 
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‘they belong to the experimental and/or useless 


groups, 

He has complimented clinicians on_ their 
achievements in trying to assess the value of 
vaccines in the treatment of disease. But have 
we really: achieved very much? We are often 
very much like men looking for a black hat 
in a dark room. The author has indicated only 
too clearly how often we work in a territory 
full of booby traps. He has quoted Eichhorn’s 
disclosures with regard to “dud” biological 
preparations in America, and he has added to our 
discomfort by telling us of half a dozen widely 
advertised dead Brucella vaccines which contain 
no immunising properties. To those who use 
dead Brucella vaccine it is a little disconcerting 
to know that they may have been using one 
of these, and it is worse still if they have 
persuaded themselves that a decrease in the 
incidence of abortions has resulted from their 
use. Those who object to the employment of 
living Brucella vaccine may think this is a 
blessing in disguise, and that the inert vaccine 
can at least have done no harm. We may wonder 
how many more so-called vaccines, which fall 
in the same category, are available to us. 

But that is not all of the trouble. We may not 
find ourselves entirely in agreement with the 
views expressed by Sir John McFadyean in the 
Journal of Comparative Pathology, March, 1933, 
but he gives some very good reasons why the 
opinions of practitioners are likely to be wrong 
in connection with the use of living Brucella 
vaccines. If my memory is not at fault, however, 
when the Board of Agriculture first issued 
vaccines for the control of contagious abortion, 
a dead and a living vaccine were issued. Later 
the dead preparation was discontinued. The 
inference would appear to be that the living 
material was giving better results than the other. 
It is unfortunate that, even if living vaccine is 
found to be the best way of controlling the 
disease, our difficulties are increased by the fear 
that milk from vaccinated animals may add to 
the risk of drinking milk—that food which we 
are told is so dangerous and of which we are 
at the same time advised to drink more. Perhaps, 
if the question of pasteurization eventually 
settles in favour of the process, one of the worries 
of practitioners may cease, 

In practice the practitioner is the buffer 
between the laboratory and the public. 

The use of vaccines is controlled by several 
factors among which are: (1) The owner wishes 
to be assured that there is no risk to the animals 
from the vaccine itself, either in respect of 
blemish or death. 

(2) We are asked, will the vaccine lead to 
diminution in. milk yield, will the milk be 
temporarily unfit to sell, and will there at any 
stage be an objection to the slaughter of a food 
animal for human consumption?’ © ' 
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(3) We are asked how near to 100 per cent. the 
vaccine is efficient. 

(4) And then there is the question of cost. 
With regard to the first point, blemish is always 
a possibility. Living Brucella vaccine will some- 
times cause a cold abscess, and at others it will 
give rise to a large fibrous mass which is difli- 
cult to dissect out even a year later. Whether 
this is due to some fault in the vaccine, or 
whether it is a reaction on the part of an already 
infected animal, I do not know. The largest 
fibrous masses which I have seen resulted from 
vaccine from one source. I have heard of, but 
have not seen, changes in the colour of the coat 
at the sites of the injection of canine distemper 
vaccine. 

The question of the fitness for human consump- 
tion of milk or flesh from recently vaccinated 
animals may be an easy one for the laboratory 
worker to answer, but it is not so easy for the 
practitioner. I think it might be useful if the 
makers of vaccines for food and milch animals, 
sent out a statement with their products covering 
this point, 

Anthrax vaccine is not often used in _ this 
country, but it is occasionally employed. Fleming 
and Petrie refer to the use of attenuated anthrax 
vaccines in animals, and they say there have 
been many instances in which animals con- 
tracted the disease as the result of the 
inoculation. In 1929, I used Pasteur’s double 
vaccine. Possible danger from the ingestion of 
the milk or meat from the vaccinated animals 
exercised my mind. The agents who supplied 
the material wrote me‘as follows: “ With refer- 
ence to your questions regarding Pasteur anli- 
anthrax vaccine, we have now received a reply 
from the Director of the Pasteur Laboratory 
giving the following answers: (1) and (2) Animals 
may be killed at any time after anti-anthrax 
inoculation, whether first or second injections 
(even 24 hours after). Anti-anthrax vaccination 
does not render animals unfit for human 
consumption. (3) Milk from cows recently 
vaccinated is quite suitable for human consump- 
tion; the quantity of the milk yield may diminish 
for one or two days, but the quality is not 
altered. 
time any adverse effect upon either meat or 
milk.” What does Dr. Gordon think about this? 

Dr. Gordon makes a fleeting reference to swine 
erysipelas and to the simultaneous method of 
immunisation. May we assume that he would 
use this method only where trouble is antici- 
pated, and not at the height of an outbreak? 
What is the effect, if any, of this vaccine on the 
carcases of pigs in relation to meat inspection? 

With regard to the immunisation of dogs 
against distemper, few will quarrel with the con- 
clusion that the Laidlaw-Dunkin method will 


usually immunise dogs, but what, if any, is the 
inortality from 


the vaccine and what is: the 


In short, anthrax vaccine has at no_ 
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percentage of break-downs in immunity? If there 
are no risks and no disappointments, why, aside 
from the question of convenience, the variations 
from the original method in the marketed 
material, and why the variations practised in 
respect of the time which elapses between the 
injection of virus and serum? A word of warn- 
ing here may not be out of place. When the 
virus serum method is being employed it is 
advisable to have a spare dose of serum on the 
spot. It would be awkward to have an accident 
with the serum so that it could not be injected 
after the virus is in the dog. To what extent 
is a vaccinated dog infectious to susceptible 
dogs? What is the lowest weight dog which 
Dr. Gordon would subject to this method of 
vaccination? 

Reference to stock and autogenous vaccines for 
curative treatment has been made in the paper. 
The former are ready for use and can be 
employed immediately. Without an accurate 
diagnosis they are a hit or miss method of 
treatment. 

Autogenous vaccines at first sight appear to be 
the methods of choice, but time is required before 
they are available. However, they are not free 
from pit-falls. The fact that we collect material 
from the animal in question is not a guarantee 
that the vaccine prepared from it will contain 
the necessary antigens. 

When mastitis has been running badly in a 
herd, I have had vaccines made from the affected 
animals and attempts have been to 
immunise those not obviously affected. In some 
cases cessation of trouble coincided with the 
use of the vaccine. The owners were pleased 
with the results. I remain sceptical as to the 
virtue of the vaccines. The use on a limited 
scale of catarrhal vaccines for dogs and cats, 
using controls as far as one could, has not con- 
vinced me of their value. The use of suipestifer 
vaccine with a view to the cutting down of the 
incidence of necrotic enteritis, and where half 
of each litter were inoculated, showed no better 
results in vaccinated than unvaccinated pigs. 

I should like to hear something about the use 
of autogenous vaccines for the treatment of 
metritis in mares. Persuaded by, others who 
claimed success from their use, I have tried it 
on one case only. The first vaccine made for this 
mare from material collected from the uterus, 
contained a menagerie of organisms. A second 
vaccine made some weeks later contained B. coli 
only. The mare recovered, and that is all one 
can say. The use of stock and autogenous 
vaccines for interdigital cysts in dogs has left 
me unconvinced as to their value. 

In medical literature reports dealing with 
numerous vaccines prepared in many different 
ways are very conflicting. It is very difficult 
for practising veterinary surgeons to form 
accurate opinions as to their efficacy. The 
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difficulties in some cases in connection with 
diagnosis, the want of adequate controls; the 
question of dosage; the effect, if any, of negative 
phases following the injections, and the alarming 
fact, emphasised once again in the paper, that 
we may be using preparations which have no 
immunising properties whatever, leave us in 
“Queer Street.” What suggestions has Dr. 
Gordon to make in this matter? Would it be 
possible for laboratories to issue some concise 
form of questionnaire with the preparations— 
these to be answered by the practitioners for 
averaging at the laboratories. 

The public has become so accustomed to the 
sight of hypodermic syringes, that we are for 
ever being asked, in connection with a given 
case, “Is there an injection?” I think the answer 
is that there are too many which we know 
very litthe or nothing about, and that stunting 
with vaccines may bring disrepute on what is 
sometimes a sound line of treatment. 

Mr. R. GLover (Cambridge) said he wished _ to 
add his quota of thanks to Dr. Gordon for his 
excellent paper. There were only two points 
in connection with vaccine therapy which he 
desired to mention, 

The first was with regard to BCG vaccine. 
The investigations which had so far been com- 

leted at Cambridge had _ satisfied them that 

CG was innocuous for cattle and that when 
applied in the manner which they had stated, it 
seemed to be capable of inducing a reasonable 
degree of immunity, 

He did not propose to enter into any details, 
since the subject was fully discussed at the 
Congress at Scarborough in 1936, but would 
reiterate what he had said on that occasion, 
viz., that the investigations had reached a stage 
where controlled experiments in the field were 
regarded as necessary in order to test the efficacy 
of the vaccine under ordinary farming condi- 
tions. Last year he had put forward the sugges- 
tion that for the reduction of tuberculosis, under 
certain circumstances, BCG might provide a 
useful alternative scheme to the methods which 
depended upon tuberculin testing and removal 
of reactors. The proposed plans of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, as he understood them, provided 
for a preliminary survey ‘to ascertain the extent 
of the disease in different parts of the country, 
followed by selection of areas in which the 
incidence of the disease was low. In _ these 
districts a voluntary scheme would first be 
introduced, followed by compulsory eradication 
at a later stage, when_ sufficient progress had 
been made to justify such measures. If, however, 
one took into consideration the experience of the 
U.S.A. in the establishment of accredited areas, 
it would appear that very many years must 
elapse before this preliminary objective could be 
even partially attained. In the meantime the 
badly infected areas would remain almost 
untouched. If there was agreement that BCG 
had a definite immunising value, why not employ 
it in these districts in order to reduce the 
incidence of the disease so that attestation could 
be more easily applied when the proper time 
arrived? 

If this were done he suggested that vaccinated 
calves should be indelibly marked in a distinc- 
tive manner, records kept of their history and 
that herds entirely composed of vaccinated 
animals should receive the same privileges as 


those which were attested. He felt sure that, 
in this manner, the progress in the eradication 
of the disease could be enormously accelerated. 

The second point in connection with 
preventive inoculation against contagious pustu- 
lar dermatitis or malignant aphtha of the —- 
This was a subject in which he had been greatly 
interested for many years. It might be suggested 
that in many districts this disease was not of 
great importance and that measures of control 
by vaccination were unnecessary. Up to a point 
this might be true: nevertheless there were 
certain localities in which the malady caused, 
at times, quite considerable losses either through 
the actual death of animals or through loss in 
condition of fat lambs. ; 

It was now known that all forms of the disease 
were caused primarily by a filterable virus, but 
various secondary invaders were responsible for 
the differences in severity and localisation of 
the lesions. The immunity induced by a natural 
attack was very solid and probably lasted at 
least two years. , 

As a result of their experimental work they 
had succeeded in producing an_ attenuated 
laboratory strain of the virus which, when 
applied to lambs, induced a mild eruption. 
Thanks to the active co-operation of numerous 
investigation officers and practitioners it had 
been possible to test the value of the vaccine 
in the field with encouraging results. It was not 
suggested, however, that following vaccination 
an absolute immunity against the disease always 
developed: in point of fact in some flocks a 
proportion of the vaccinated lambs did show 
small lesions when exposed to infection. It was 
significant, however, that in these instances the 
lesions were extremely mild as compared with 
those seen in control unvaccinated sheep and the 
owners were convinced that vaccination entirel 
prevented the falling off in condition whic 
occurred in untreated fat lambs. From this point 
of view the use of vaccine could be regarde 
as highly successful. 

He believed that Dr. Gordon had had some 
experience of this disease and he would like to 
ask him whether he was of the opinion that the 
use of a living, but attenuated, strain was 
justifiable in flocks in which the disease broke 
out with seasonal regularity. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Rem (New Zealand) said 
that in New Zealand they were deeply interested 
in that important subject of vaccine therapy 
and the application of vaccine in the prevention 
and cure of disease. He thought he might claim 
to have been something of a pioneer in vaccine 
therapy in regard to the veterinary profession. 
As far back as 1910 when Sir Almroth Wright 
published his epoch-making discoveries, he 
started to study and apply Sir Almroth’s methods 
in regard to the prevention and cure of bovine 
mastitis in New Zealand, utilising mainly goats 
for experimental purposes” on grounds of 
economy. He also employed vaccine therap 
in various other suppurative conditions, control- 
ling the dosage and the number of injections 
by methods corresponding with those described 
by Wright, with spectacular results of recover 
in some cases but far more frequently wit 
failure. It was _in regard to mastitis that he 
would like to offer a few remarks, for among 
proprietary remedies there were few more 
widely used and widely exploited than vaccine 
therapy in relation to that disease. His own 
results following the application of vaccine 
therapy for mastitis were distinctly disappoint- 
ing. e had —_ ago given it up as quite 
valueless in regard to either prevention or cure 
of mastitis. 
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With regard to the control of biological 
roducts, ieut.-Colonel Reid said in ew 
vesland they had established, under an Act of 
Parliament, a Stock Remedies Board, and_all 
yroprietary animal remedies vended in New 
Vea and were required under the Stock Remedies 
Act to be registered subject to the approval of 
the Board. All formulae and claims respecting 
the properties of any_particular remedy had to 
be presented to the Board which consisted of 
three veterinary surgeons and one pharmacist, 
and no exaggerated statements were allowed 
to appear on labels or advertisements. That 
measure was, of course, for the protection of the 
public against exploitation y vendors of 
nostrums and worthless remedies and sometimes, 
possibly, dangerous remedies. When they came 
to study the question of registering mastitis 
vaccines which were sold wholesale in New 
Zealand, the position was rather difficult because 
although the New Zealand Department of 
Agriculture did not support and could not recom- 
mend the use of vaccines in the treatment or 
prevention of mastitis, that opinion was_ not 
universally shared; in fact, in the State of New 
South Wales, Australia, the prophylactic use of 


mastitis vaccine received official 
recognition. Therefore, in New Zealand, they 


thought it only just to allow those vaccines still 
to be vended provided they conformed to certain 
standards in regard to their contents, all of 
which had to be disclosed on the formulae 
presented by the makers of the vaccines, 

He had a few weeks ago attended a meeting 
of the Committee of the International Office of 
Epizootics in Paris where the question of abor- 
tion had been raised and the usual diversity 
of opinion regarding the employment — of 
prophylactic vaccine had been expressed. He 
contended that the question of the value of those 
products should be settled by the veterinary 
»rofession as a whole throughout the world. 

hey ought to know’ where they stood with 
reference to the application of certain vaccines. 
There was no question, of course, of the 
undoubted value of vaccines in connection with 
certain diseases, but their utility in a_ large 
number of conditions where they were widely 
employed was questionable. 

Dr. R. F. MontTGomerteE (Beckenham) compli- 
mented Dr. Gordon particularly on the actual 
opening sentence which he chose for his paper. 
Usually one approached a paper like Dr. Gordon’s 
and expected to find the “ meat” somewhere in 
the summary at the end. But Dr. Gordon had 
chosen a very important sentence with which 
to open his paper. Dr. Gordon mentioned the 
wonderful part which experimentation on 
animals had played in the control of animal 


diseases. He would like to draw attention to: 


and underline that point: many of them had had 
to meet the views of certain people who opposed 
any work of that kind. Some said that animals 
were tortured for the sake of human. beings 
and that it was all wrong. It was time the 
general public realised how much experimentation 
on animals had meant to the animal community 
itself. He congratulated Dr. Gordon on drawing 
attention to that fact in the opening of his paper. 

Proceeding, Dr. Montgomerie said he was 
rather surprised to see the first cross-heading 
in the paper “Vaccine Therapy versus Other 
Methods of Control of Infective Disease.” As he 
read through the paper he realised his: original 
condemnation was not justified, for he had then 
thought that Dr. Gordon was going on to suggest 
that there were opposing methods of control of 
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disease. It seemed to him that the heading might 
well have been “ Vaccine Therapy hand-in-hand 
with Other Methods of Control.” He felt that 
far too often there was a tendency to get a 
syringe full of serum or vaccine, stick it in and 
to forget that there were other means of aiding 
the serum or vaccine to perform the function for 
which it was intended. They must keep that in 
mind for the use of vaccines or serum was 
simply one of the means of controlling disease, 
and when they stuck the vaccine into the animal 
through the syringe, they had not done all they 
could do in controlling that disease. 


He was tremendously struck with one of those 
very happy phrases which Mr. Motton was so 
good at serving up to them. He talked about 
“stunting with vaccines.” He could not use a 
better phrase in emphasising that there was far 
too much of that awful habit of “ stunting with 
vaccines.” Another point emphasised was the 
need for differentiation between sera’ and 
vaccines. It was not inappropriate that they 
should again get a clear picture in their minds 
as to the difference between sera and vaccines 
and the circumstances under which one, as 
opposed to the other, could) best’ be used. 
Another point was the question of the exploita- 
tion of vaccine therapy. He supposed one 
thought at once of the manufacturer and blamed 
him for the exploitation. But they must bear 
in mind that he could not exploit the vaccine 
unless a great many people used it. They must 
couple themselves with the manufacturer if there 
was any exploitation. If they were to sit down 
quietly and make out a list of vaccine and serum 
products of real value they would find the list 
surprisingly short. Whereas if they took up a 
manufacturer’s catalogue it would be exceedingly 
long. Professional use of these unproved, even 
useless, products permitted this exploitation. As 
ito standardisation, he knew the need for it and 
he hoped something quite definite could be done 
on that point as a result of that meeting. 

His last point, said Dr. Montgomerie, had 
reference to the interesting suggestion of Mr. 
Motton that some sort of questionnaire should go 
out on biological products in the hope that some 
information might come back to the preparer 
of those products. He believed the manufacturer 
of genuine’ biological products would be 
delighted to co-operate in such an effort and 
would be just as pleased in the end to get an 
adverse report as one which was highly favour- 
able, provided there was always’ opportunity 
thoroughly to investigate the adverse report. They 
learned far more by the investigation of some- 
thing which went in the opposite way to that 
expected than by sitting back in their choirs and 
saying, “ How clever we have been; everything 
has gone well.” Particularly in cohnection with 
one of the products used just now, they had all 
got to feel very thankful to Professor Dalling for 
a particular service. His investigation of break- 
downs following distemper immunisation had 
brought the products and methods to their 
present-day efficiency. This work was a good 
example of what could be done. It would be 
an excellent thing if manufacturers of biological 
products would seek and invite criticism of their 
products, but they must have immediate oppor- 
tunity to investigate breakdowns and _ failures. 
Then they would learn something. (Hear, hear.) 

Professor T. DALLING (Cambridge) said that as 
one interested for some years biological 
products he would like to say how much he 
appreciated the paper Dr. Gordon had written. 
Dr. Gordon had been associated with him some 
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years ago and he knew when they invited Dr. 
Gordon to write on this subject he would give 
them some of his own experiences. He agreed 
most heartily with much that had been said at 
the meeting by the other speakers. — Biological 
products, in his opinion, had a definite place in 
the control of some of the important diseases of 
animals. It was very important, however, that 
biological products to be used in the prevention 
‘or treatment of any condition, should be sub- 
jected to some form of test which would show 
clearly whether they were of value. Unfortun- 
ately, to-day, there was too much material offered 
to the veterinary surgeon which had either not 
been tested at all or concerning which the 
tests were quite inadequate. In such cases it 
was purely chance whether the products were 
of any value. He said with all seriousness, 
however, that where a biological product had 
been tested by a reliable method and had been 
shown to conform to such tests, it became a 
very valuable adjunct in the prevention and 
control of animal disease. If the cause of a 
disease had been ascertained to be due to the 
action of bacteria or virus and it was possible 
to produce the disease artificially in susceptible 
animals, then it was a simple matter to test the 
efficacy of biological products prepared for the 
control of that disease. There were also equally 
reliable tests in which laboratory animals were 
used for testing purposes and in others. satis- 
factory results were obtained by using in vitro 
methods of testing. 

It was necessary to adopt certain standards 
in the testing of biological products and it was 
to be hoped that, in the near future, the authori- 
ties would introduce measures to ensure that the 


various materials used in connection with 
diseases of animals conformed to agreed 
standards and that only such products were 


available for the use of the velerinary profession. 
Much could be done in this direction and we 
could not do better than study what was done in 
connection with materials issued for use in 
connection with diseases of the human. being. 
Provision was made under the Diseases” of 
Animals Act, 1935, for the testing of biological 
products and it was hoped that those in authority 
would see fit to bring the necessary machinery 
into operation in the very near future. Some of 
the testing would have to be very carefully 
considered for it was not always easy to devise 
reliable methods. He felt sure, however, that 
when regulations were being considered, the 
advice of those who had been intimately ¢on- 
cerned with such work would be sought and he 
knew it would be freely given. 

In regard to distemper in dogs, Professor 
Dalling pointed out that the use of distemper 
vaccine followed by living virus, when properly 
applied and when tested products were used, gave 
rise to a high degree of immunity. That was 
the original Laidlaw-Dunkin method. A second 
method was devised later—the method Mr. 
Motton referred to, viz., the injection of virus 
followed by serum or the so-called virus-serum 
method. Originally in this method the serum 
was injected first and immediately afterwards 
the dose of virus was given, but practitioners had 
found that the injection of virus followed after 
an interval by the dose of serum gave good 
results and this modification was now largely 
used. In the early days of immunisation against 
distemper the virus in use was in a liquid form. 
It had been found necessary to prepare virus 
in a dry form because of its rapid deterioration 
if issued as a liquid. In all probability, the 
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explanation of the better results from the virus- 
serum modification of the serum-virus simul- 
taneous method was consequent upon this change 
in the state of the injected virus. It might be 
that the virus in its dry state required some 
little time to produce the necessary stimulation of 
antibody before its action was prevented by the 
effects of the serum injected. The question of 
how long an interval to leave between the two 
injections appeared to be largely a matter of 
opinion, Experiments had shown that an 
interval of one hour was followed by good results 
but longer intervals were left by some practi- 
tioners with apparently similar results. It was 
fell, however, that an hour was a safe period. 
The results of immunising against distemper 
were, on the whole, excellent. Breakdowns, 
however, did occur, though they were definitely 
rare. All the reputed breakdowns were certainly 
not breakdowns in the true sense of the word 
for it had been clearly shown that diseases other 
than that caused by the virus of true distemper 
bore a close clinical resemblance to each other 
and were often confused with one another. It 
was only when virus could be recovered from an 
affected dog that one was justified in saying 
that the animal was affected with true distemper. 
Sometimes a prolonged search was necessary to 
establish the presence of virus but workers were 
assisted in their search for evidence of infection 
with virus from the results of the complement 
fixation test. The question was raised concerning 
the infectivity of dogs undergoing immunisation. 
Provided all went well and the dog showed no 
reaction, in all probability there was no risk 
of infection occurring. Should, however, a 
reaction occur, e.g., temperature, diarrhoea, dis- 
charge from the nose, etc., there was every 
chance of virus being excreted. It was for this 
reason that it was recommended that dogs under- 
going immunisation should be isolated. 

Dr. Gordon had mentioned immunisation of 
horses against tetanus by the use of alum toxoid. 
Professor Dalling thought this was one of the 


best examples of effective immunisation in 
animals. tt was a simple matter to show 
whether a horse had been successfully 


immunised by testing its serum for the presence 
of tetanus antitoxin. It was found that one dose 
of high value tetanus alum toxoid would give 
rise to the production of demonstrable antitoxin 
and that a second dose would increase the 
amount considerably. 

Mr. F. H. MANLEy (Staffs.) said that Dr. Gordon 
had stated in his paper that the present evidence 
suggested that outstanding advances of the future 
would come more from the immunologist than 
from the hygienist and sanitarian. That state- 
ment appeared to have been accepted without 
reserve by other speakers at that meeting and 
perhaps that was understandable when they 
considered that most of the people present were 
immunologists. He thought a very good case 
could be made out for the eradication of certain 
diseases by other than immunological methods. 
Chronic diseases such as tuberculosis and abor- 
lion particularly were more amenable to other 
methods than to immunological methods. Further 
on Dr. Gordon said: * White these methods have 
much to commend them, especially that for 
bovine tuberculosis, there is likely to be further 
controversy before we arrive at an evaluation 
of their true merits.” He felt that these methods 
had proved successful in other countries in 
reducing very considerably the incidence of 
bovine tuberculosis and abortion. It was not the 
methods that were at fault but the circumstances 
under which those methods might have to be 
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employed in this country, where the incidence 
of tuberculosis was very high, and in that 
respect, as Dr. Glover had said, it might be 
necessary to collaborate both methods before 
they could make much progress. 


Mr. Motton had mentioned the question of 
danger from anthrax vaccine. In his opinion 
there was no danger from anthrax vaccine 
provided the strains used had been properly 
attenuated. In Cyprus they found where they 
used Pasteur’s vaccine they had repeated break- 
downs, but after they’ introduced’ vaccine 
prepared by the South African method those 
breakdowns were practically negligible. Twelve 
years ago, before carrying out vaccination in 
Cyprus, the losses were estimated at £20,000 a 
year. Last year the losses were estimated at 
about €600. That was an example of good results 
in those cases. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Tom Hare (London) said he would have 
preferred to hear more clinicians eo part in 
that discussion. He would like to reinforce the 
most valuable point made by Dr. Montgomerie 
that vaccine therapy was a part and not the 
whole of their therapeusis for the preventive 
and curative treatment of disease. In regard to 
bovine mastitis he, with some practitioner col- 
leagues in Scotland and this country, was 
working on a scheme involving the three-monthly 
bacteriological examination of a sample of milk 
from each of the four quarters of each cow in 
the herd. From the infected cases, which were 
isolated, an autogenous vaccine was made for 
curative or preventive inoculation of the herd. 
That inoculation was carried out once every 
three months with the segregation of the infected 
part of the herd from the non-infected. By 
keeping detailed records of each animal in those 
herds they had some interesting findings. For 
instance, not infrequently they found strepto- 
coccal mastitis and B. pyogenes mastitis running 
concurrently through the same herd. It was very 
necessary in dealing adequately with mastitis to 
know exactly what infection or infections were 
in the herd. That was a policy which might 
only be carried out where the owner was in 
a position to afford it; but it was a policy which 
was giving very good results. 

In regard to swine infections the segregation 
of all new purchases for four weeks was a 
necessary procedure. The time of application 
of the vaccine vitally important; for 
instance, they must vaccinate and immunise the 
weaners as early as possible in life, since owners 
could not afford to feed weaners which were 
later to go down with disease. Some depreca- 
tory remarks had been made about the curative 
application of vaccine therapy but he was 
satisfied that the proper application 
genous vaccine in an ever-increasing number of 
infective diseases was proving of considerable 
value to the clinician, whose experience was too 
often neglected in such discussions as this. 

Some years” ago vaccine therapy 
gone into disfavour because of the 
fundamental principles as laid down by Sir 
Almroth Wright had been ignored. Furthermore, 
vaccines should be made from our’ own 
organisms, and their administration and control 
should be performed only by members of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Vaccines 
should not be distributed direct to farmers by 
chemical firms nor imported from the Continent; 
they should be produced in this country by our 
own colleagues in our own veterinary labora- 
tories. (Hear, hear.) 


had 
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Mr. W. R. Kerr (Belfast) said he wished to 
associate himself with what he thought was the 
major feature of the paper, the urgent need for 
the standardisation of veterinary vaccines and 
sera. Dr. Gordon had quoted many examples 
of vaccines and sera and referred to their 
sterility, potency and purity. It was essential 
that the general practitioner should be safe- 
guarded. He had sufficient trouble now with 
unreliable vaccines and sera. The bona fide 
laboratory worker also needed to be safeguarded. 
There was a further aspect which, if not part 
and parcel of the standardisation question, was 
closely associated with it. They knew in the 
past with how great a facility the farmer could 
obtain a hypodermic syringe and_ tuberculin. 
He could now obtain from certain firms, retail 
chemists and Continental sources, swine 
erysipelas vaccine and sera and that was an- 
other reason why these sources should 
controlled in some way. He would like to bring 
the discussion to a crux in regard the 
standardisation of vaccines and sera by placing 
before the Section the following resolution:— 

“ Whereas is has been clearly shown that 
some biological products at present offered 
for use in the control of animal diseases 
are devoid of certain essential elements, this 
meeting is of opinion that the Association 
should urge the further extension and opera- 

- tion of Part IL of the Diseases of Animals 

Act, 1935.” 

The Presipent (Mr. C, VY. Watkins) congratu- 
lated Dr. Gordon on his excellent paper. He 
had himself been accused of having a “ Staphylo- 
coccal complex ” and for this reason was very 
pleased to read Dr, Gordon’s reference to Dr. 
Minett’s enquiry into the use of staphylococcal 
toxoid for the treatment of chronic staphyloccal 
infections, He-was interested because of a small 
experiment he had carried out with Dr. Minett 
upon a flock of ewes in which staphylococcal 
mastitis had been prevalent. Unfortunately, as 
so often happened in these experiments, the 
incidence of disease in the flock which was used 
proved to be extremely light, only one = case 
developing in the control half of the flock, from 
which it was impossible to assess the value of the 
toxoid for the treated group. Blood samples were 
taken from all the ewes before and after injecting 
three doses of the toxoid and one interesting fact 
emerged. That was that the antitoxin content 
of the blood was materially increased as a result 
of the three injections, with an average increase 
of about eight times and in some cases up to 
twelve times that of the original content. 


Tue REPLY 


Dr. Gorpon, in replying to the debate, said he 
was grateful to Mr. Motton for the very admirable 
ray in which he had led the discussion and 
to all the other speakers who had made such 
valuable contributions and answered many of the 
direct questions raised. Mr. Motton had said he 
(the speaker) had been very silent about vaccina- 
tion against tuberculosis and contagious abortion. 
Mr. Glover had indicated that the work on 
BCG vaccination gave some hope that a product 
capable of immunising animals against tuber- 
culosis might yet be evolved. A great deal of 
work in the perfection of such a product would 
require to be accomplished, however, before 
anything suitable for use in the field emerged. 
Mr. Motton was not too sure that the use of 
vaccines was confined to the treatment of chronic 
diseases, He (the speaker) felt that a vaccine, 
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when used for therapeutic purposes, was mainly 
of value for the treatment of chronic disease 
because some time must elapse between vaccina- 
tion and the maximum immunity response. In 
consequence, if a vaccine were used in the treat- 
ment of an acute disease the immunity = 
resulting from vaccination would probably be 
developed too late to alter the course of the 
infection and in very acute diseases the anima 
might be dead before any immunity response 
was produced. 

In regard to the question of the danger of 
using the flesh of an animal shortly after vaccina- 
tion with an attenuated anti-anthrax vaccine, 
there was difficulty in giving a direct answer. 
If there was a risk of a “ breakdown ” followin 
such vaccination and the vaccinated anima 
developed anthrax, then the: flesh would be 
dangerous. If the vaccine was_ properly 
standardised and was one known to produce 
no disease in a large number of test animals 
before it was issued, then the flesh from vaccin- 
ated animals should be safe for use. With regard 
to a statement being made by those who issue 
vaccines as to their safety ler use and their 
effect on the food value of carcases, that was 
an important point and one which would 
probably be dealt with adequately if the 
standardisation of vaccines were under legisla- 
tive control. 

The questions raised in connection with dog 
distemper vaccination had already been dealt 
with by Professor Dalling in the course of his 
remarks. Mr. Glover had referred to vaccination 
against contagious pustular dermatitis and the 
difficulty of running controlled experiments 
because the vaccine was a living avirulent strain 
of the virus. They had been given an oppor- 
tunity of using some of this vaccine kindly 
supplied by Mr. Glover but the results were not 
et available. Like him, they had found difficulty 
in arranging controlled field experiments owing 
to the risk of vaccinated animals acting as a 
source of infection for non-vaccinated animals, 
and he thought the only method available to 
them consisted in using the vaccine in all the 
sheep on infected farms for a number of years 
in succession, and if on those farms cases of 
contagious pustular dermatitis had been 
markedly reduced then they would have further 
evidence that they were able to control this 
disease. Questions as to vaccination against 
bovine mastitis had been discussed by Lieut.- 
Colonel Reid and Dr, Hare. It was an enormous 
problem and one which involved the difficulty of 
a study of streptococcal and other antigens. 
Speaking of the establishment of herds free from 
mastitis by the bacteriological examination of 
milk followed by segregation of infected from 
clean cows, Dr, Gordon said there was much 
to commend the method. He had always been 
led to believe, however, that the streptococcus 
of mastitis was an obligatory parasite, but recent 
experience had not altogether supported that 
belief. It was interesting to hear from Lieut.- 
Colonel Reid’s remarks that New Zealand with 
its Stock Remedies Board was giving the mother 
country a lead in methods for the control of 
the manufacture and issue of biological products. 
It seemed that, in this country, steps should have 
been taken long before now to control the 
manufacture of these products. He was glad 
Mr. Kerr’s resolution had been so well received 
and hoped that in this country adequate control 
measures would now be taken. Mr. Manley 
had referred to remarks in the paper in whic 
he (Dr. Gordon) suggested that segregation 


methods had not proved satisfactory. That was 
not the exact impression he had intended to 
convey. What he really meant was that when 
those methods were carried out under ideal 
conditions they were very useful, but in their 
practical application they were often open to 
the criticism of the epidemiologist and in this 
connection he would refer_ Mr. to the 
Epidemiological Studies of Greenwood, Bradford 
Hill, Topley and Wilson. In regard to the sub- 
heading in the paper which had been objected 
to by one speaker, Dr. Gordon said that he agreed 
that vaccine therapy often was used hand in 
hand with other metlrods for the control of 
disease. There were, of course, examples such 
as braxy, lamb dysentery and so on, where 
vaccination was the only method employed. They 
had also heard in the course of the discussion 
that some people were combining vaccination 
and segregation methods for diseases like bovine 
abortion and mastitis. The increase in the use 
of vaccines and the lack of legislative control 
over their issue tempted him to make use of 
that quatrain from Omar Khayyam in which he 
wrote :— 


“Ah! Love! could thou and I with Fate 
conspire, 

To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 

Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 

Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire!” 


In conclusion, Dr. Gordon said that this senti- 
ment appealed to the student of immunology 
watching the rapid increase in the number of 
biological products which possibly had little 
more than their gaudy label to commend them. 
He was glad, therefore, that his humble effort 
had further stimulated in their minds the need 
for legislative control over the standardisation 
of biological products. 


The Presipent (Mr. C. V. Watkins) said the 
resolution proposed by Mr. Kerr would go for- 
ward to the General Meeting of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. 


The twenty-fifth annual session of the Indian 
Science Congress Association will be held in 
Calcutta’ on January 3rd to 9th under the 
Presidency of the Right Hon. Lord Rutherford. 
To mark the silver jubilee of the Association, the 
meeting is to be a joint session with the British 
Association. About 100 men of science have 
been invited from Great Britain, while invitations 
have also been extended to a number of scientific 
workers in other countries. Sir Arthur Olver, 


F.R.C.V.S., _will preside over the Veterinary 
Research Section. 
The Ayrshire cow, Ardgowan Valda, has 


broken the world’s record for butter fat produc- 
tion. by producing on_ three milkings daily 
31,158 Ib. milk and 1,356 Ib. fat in 365 days. 
This not only beats the previous record for an 
Ayrshire in both milk and butter fat, but also 
the previous world’s record for butter fat of all 
breeds, on three milkings daily. This official 
yield was made under the Canadian Record of 
Performance Test. Born on August 26th, 1926, 
Ardgowan Valda was bred by Sir Hugh Shaw 
Stewart, Ardgowan, Inverkip, reaching Canada 
in May, 1931, 
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The Veterinary Practitioner 
and the State Service 


HE decision of the Government to use the 

services of the veterinary practitioner in 
the projected schemes for the control and 
eradication of diseases in cattle is one which 
will receive the support of the profession gener- 
ally. Since the Cattle Diseases Committee in 
1934 unwisely recommended measures whereby 
veterinary practitioners found no permanent 
place in the proposed State service for the 
eradication of disease grave uncertainty has 
grown within the profession as to the future of 
veterinary practice in agricultural districts. 
The special committee of the N.V.M.A., which 
recently reported upon “ The Veterinary Pro- 
fession and its Organisation for the Control of 
Animal Diseases,” discussed the recommenda- 
tions of the above Government committee at 
some length and clearly indicated the harmful 
results liable to follow the adoption of the 
latter committee’s recommendations concerning 
veterinary practitioners. The Government, we 
are glad to say, has decided in favour of the 
views expressed by. the N.V.M.A. and the 
practitioner is to be accorded his due place in 
the new centralised service. 

At the Congress Banquet the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries made the following 
statement: ‘Mine is no desire to magnify 
au State service at his (the general practi- 
tioner’s) expense.” It would seem to follow 
from this statement that the Government’s 
decision is a permanent one, provided the 
service is carried out efficiently. Previously the 
Minister had assured the delegation from the 
N.V.M.A. that the Ministry would have to use 
a great number of part-time officers for the 
purpose of their survey, and as the future of 
the scheme developed, he thought the Associa- 
tion would find that more work would be 
available for the practising veterinary surgeon. 
He referred to the employment of the part-time 
officer and added that where that system had 
been found the best and most economical, the 
Ministry would continue to use it. 

It seems to be clear that under their new 
policy the Government intend to give the 
veterinary practitioner every opportunity to 
work within the organisation. Only lack of 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Duodenal Displacement in 
an Airedale Puppy 


CONNIE M. FORD, m.r.c.v.s. 
New ELTHAM, 


Subject—An_ Airedale bitch puppy, born 
October 2nd, 1936. 

History.—The puppy was one of a litter pur- 
chased at the age of three weeks, the dam being 
loaned to the new owner until the puppies were 
weaned. At six weeks old the puppy began to 
vomit occasionally, and then more frequently 
until at eight weeks it was vomiting every meal 
a few minutes after ingestion. Almost at once 
the vomit was reingested and then retained. 
Stools were normal and the appetite good. The 
rest of the litter were normal. 

Examination—The puppy was brought for 
examination on November 28th, 1936. It was 
very bright but rather thin and pot-bellied. The 
temperature was normal and palpation of the 
abdomen revealed no abnormality. 

Diagnosis —The insidious nature of the 
disease seemed to rule out any acute trouble 
such as a foreign body or intussusception, while 
the good health of the rest of the litter elimi- 
nated dietetic ‘errors and infectious disease. 
A tentative diagnosis of pyloric stricture was 
made but no satisfactory conclusion drawn. 

Treatment.—This was purely palliative, an 
emulsion of kaolin in liquid paraffin being given 
in small repeated doses, and semi-liquid diet 
in small quantities at frequent intervals recom- 
mended, The vomiting gradually stopped and 
solid food was introduced in small, frequent 
feeds. 

Course.—The puppy, although very lively and 
voracious, never gained weight normally and 
was liable to vomit if, given too much food at 
one time. 

The owner, a breeder and dealer, privately 
dosed her for worms, with no effect. 

On July 6th, 1937, when she was nine months 
old, she was again examined. .She was now 
markedly emaciated, although eating three 
meals a day with relish. Apart from the emacia- 
tion no abnormality was discovered. In view of 
the long-standing nature of the condition and 
the obvious unsaleability of the puppy, destruc- 
tion was advised, and carried out by means of 


efficiency can jeopardise the position of the 
practitioner within the scheme. Practitioners 
have asserted that they are competent to 
perform this work: they are now given the 
opportunity to substantiate their claim, 
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nembutal and hydrocyanic acid given intra- 
thoracically. 

Post-mortem Examination—On opening the 
abdomen there were first encountered the 
duodenum, which looked normal, and a grossly 
enlarged and congested pancreas, pink in colour. 
These lay diagonally across the caecum, which 
was congested and enlarged to about twice the 
size of the normal stomach in the dog. The 
caecum was full of semi-solid ingesta, and 
appeared to be constricted where the duodenum 
crossed it. Its convolutions were firmly adherent 
to omentum and to each other. 

Dorsal to this were the rest of the intestines, 
which appeared normal. The stomach was in 
its usual position and also seemed normal. 

Another dead dog was opened, and it was 
found possible to reproduce the displacement 
observed simply by withdrawing the duodenum 
along the right wall of the abdomen, and laying 
it across the ventral surface of the intestines. 


DISCUSSION 


The case presents three questions :— 

Was the condition congenital and only pro- 
ductive of symptoms when the puppy began to 
take solid food, or was it due to some accident 
a few weeks after birth? 

Could it have been diagnosed in life by X-ray 
following a barium meal, supposing the animal 
had been economically worth it? 

Had it been diagnosed, could the duodenum 
have been permanently replaced by surgical 
means? 


LivEsTOck COMMISSION’S APPROVAL 
NECESSARY FOR New LIVESTOCK MARKETS 


Under Section 14 of the Livestock Industry 
Act, 1937, no premises in Great Britain other 
than premises at which a market in respect of 
livestock (cattle, sheep or pigs) was lawfully held 
at some time during the year which ended on 
November 30th, 1936, may, on or after November 
Ist, 1937, be used for holding a market in respect 
of livestock, unless the premises are approved 
for the purpose by an Order of the Livestock 
Commission, and any person contravening this 
provision is liable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding £100. 

The Act requires the Commission, — before 
approving any premises, to consult the Livestock 
Advisory Committee and such local authorities 
and other bodies as appear to be interested in 
the matter. 

Exceptions to the foregoing restrictions are 


‘made by the Act in respect of the use of a 


farm for the purpose of effecting at the farm 
any sale, by or on behalf of the occupier thereof, 
of livestock which, at the time of the sale, is 
being kept by the occupier; or any sale of 
livestock being a sale incidental to the sale of 
the farm or to the termination of the tenancy 
thereof; or for the purpose of effecting at the 
farm sales of livestock on any occasion in respect 
of which-special authority has been granted by 
the Livestock Commission, 


ABSTRACTS 


[Studies in the Duration of Immunity of Horses 
against Tetanus following Active Immuniza- 
tion with Alum Tetanus Toxoid. Raw incs, 
W. B., and G, A.’ (1936.) N. Amer. 
Vet. 17. 5, 30-32.) 


Rawlings has previously reported that one 
month after horses had received a second injec- 
tion of alum tetanus toxoid (tetanus toxoid 
containing aluminium potassium sulphate) trial 
bleedings showed that their sera contained from 
two to eight units of antitoxin per ¢c.c. The 
object of the present report is to state the length 
of time tetanus antitoxin can be demonstrated 
in the serum in amount sufficient to protect 
against natural infection. 

A group of eleven horses were given two 
doses of alum tetanus toxoid at an interval of 
one to three months. Twelve to 14 months 
after first injections all except one animal 
showed 0°01 to over 0°02 unit of antitoxin per 
cubic centimetre of serum. <A second group of 
twelve horses treated in the above manner were 
tested 18 to 21 months later, Serum tests 
showed from 0°001 to more than 0°02 unit of 
antitoxin per ¢e.c. (Ramon considers that a 
serum content of 0-001 unit is sufficient to 
protect against natural infection.) 


From the study conducted the authors con- 
sider that two doses of alum tetanus toxoid 
confer immunity to tetanus for a period exceed- 


ing 21 months. 
W. L. S. 


{Cardiac Murmurs in the Horse produced by 
the Oto-Cardiae Reflex. Papapaniet, S. J., and 
EK. (1936.) An. Med. vét. 81. 2. 
49-55. | 
In man reflex slowing of the pulse can usually 

be demonstrated by pressure upon the eyeball 

at the outer canthus—oculo-cardiae — reflex. 

Though unable to reproduce this in the horse, 

the authors of this paper claim to have demon- 

strated an “ oto-cardiac reflex,’’ whereby appli- 
cation of a twitch to the right ear eaused 
slowing of the heart in some subjects and 
acceleration in others. These effects they 
associate with vagotonicity and sympathe- 
tonicity, respectively, in the subjects concerned 
and on the basis of this theory they have been 
utilising the reflex during the last few years to 
gain an indication of the state of “ tonus” of 
the autonomic nervous system of the horse in 
health and disease. 

In some cases they found that the reflex gave 
rise to systolic cardiac murmurs, most notice- 
able at the base of the heart. Acceleration of 
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the heart by exercise or by the administration 
of atropine failed to reproduce the murmurs as 
also did the application of the twitch to the 
left ear or the upper lip. Five cases are quoted 
and discussed. The authors consider the sounds 
to be associated with some slight cardiac lesion 
not demonstrable by ordinary clinical methods 
but accentuated by the action of the oto-cardiac 
reflex, 
Aa 


| Production of so-called Alkali Disease in Hogs 
by Feeding Corn Grown in Affected Area. 
SCHOENING, H. W. (1936.) N. Amer. Vet. 17. 
9. 22-28. ] 


* Alkali disease’? was produced in two pigs 
-by feeding corn grown in an area where the 
disease is endemic. A control animal fed on 
corn from an area where the disease is un- 
known did not contract the disease. Symptoms 
were a loss of hair and dryness of the skin of 
the back and flanks. Respiration was laboured 
and lesions occurred on the feet. The lesions 
consisted of a new growth of horn which almost 
replaced the old horn, and was_— sharply 
demarcated from it. Post-mortem examination 
of these animals revealed no gross changes. 
Changes in the kidney suggested a mild form 
of irritation. Chemical analysis of the corn 
indicated that selenium was responsible for this 
condition in pigs. 

E. C. H. 


{Generalised Myofibromatosis in a New-born 
‘alf. (Trans. title.) ANREITER, J. (1936.) 
Wien. tierarstl. Monatsschr. 23. 761-764. ] 


A very unusual generalised congenital myo- 
fibromatosis in a new-born calf is described. 
The calf was still-born, and well developed. A 
large, hard swelling was situated on the right 
side of the head, extending from below the eye 
to, behind the ear. 

Numerous tumour-like swellings were situated 
on the placenta; these varied in size, were of a 
greyish-white appearance, and were homo- 
geneous in section, The chorion was thickened 
und oedematous. The spleen was increased in 
size, being larger than the liver, and many 
tumour-like masses were found throughout the 
tissue. Secondary metastases were found also 
in the liver and lung tissue, and in the medias- 
tinal glands. The kidneys showed similar 
changes to those found in the spleen and lungs. 

Rectal and vaginal examination of the cow 
reyealed no metastatic changes which might 
aceount for the condition and she subsequently 


gave birth to a normal ealf. 
EB, C, H. 


[The Adequacy of Commercial Pasteurization 
for the Destruction of Tubercle Bacilli. 
Humpuriss, E., PENDEN, D., and WRIGHT, 
H. D. (1937.) Lancet. 233.] 


Milk samples from about 15 pasteurizing 
dep6ts in Liverpool were examined frequently 
during a two-year period. In all cases the heat- 
treatment consisted of heating at 145 to 150° F. 
for 30 minutes. All the depédts were subject to 
frequent municipal inspection, 

Out of 440 samples taken after pasteurization 
examined by biological test none was found to 
contain tubercle bacilli, whereas out of 2,402 
raw milk samples collected by city inspectors 
during the same period 23838 contained this 
organism. 

Samples from one well-designed, well-run 
plant were examined twice weekly for a year, 
corresponding raw and pasteurized samples 
being collected. Out of 102 raw samples 61 
were contaminated whilst in no case were 
tubercle bacilli found after pasteurization, 

As was anticipated, there was generally a 
greater incidence of contamination the bigger 
the volumes of milk sampled, but figures in this 
connection were confused by the fact that vary- 
ing bulks of milk arrived daily from two 
separate sources and that the quality of the 
milk from the two sources differed in regard 
to tubercle contamination. It was shown by 
direct experiment that the high incidence of 
tubercle contamination of raw samples was real 
and not due to living tubercle bacilli persisting 
in the inlet pipes of the pasteurizing plant. This 
result was anticipated, since the whole plant 
Was steam sterilised between each run. 

E, J. P. 


The Pit Ponies Protegtion Society has drafted 
a Bill for submission to Parliament, which 
provides single eight-hour day shifts for each pit 
pony, and raises the minimum age of pony 
drivers to 16, with proper training in the care 
of the animals, and for the removal of every 
seriously injured or sick pony to the surface for 
treatment. The proposed legislation also provides 
that all animals should be examined at least 
three times a year by a= veterinary surgeon 
responsible only to the Government. 


* * * 


Hundreds of inquiries have been received by 
the Ministry of Agriculture under the new scheme 
for granting financial assistance to farmers 
towards the cost of freeing their herds from 
tuberculosis. The scheme came into operation 
on June Ist, and the number is expected to 
increase rapidly with the inspection of other 
herds. There are now 365 herds in England 
and Wales registered by the Ministry as free from 
tuberculosis, 
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|“ Grass Drying.” By E. J. Roserrs. Agricul- 
tural Research Monograph, 1987. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 2s. nett. ] 


In September, 1936, there was published the 
first report of the Committee on Grass Drying 
set up by the Agricultural Research Council. 
This received notice in our columns. The present 
report, running to 124 pages, covers a much 
wider field and adds a great deal of new infor- 
mation. It can be regarded as a useful and 
up-to-date account of the present position of 
artificial grass drying in this country. 

It would be easy in this review to give 
something of the nature of an expanded sum- 
mary of contents and leave readers to purchase 
the monograph if they so desired. It is felt, 
however, that owing to the increasing popularity 
of the idea of grass drying (there were some 
50 driers in operation in 1936 as against 12 
in 1935, and the number will doubtless be far 
greater in 1937), readers may desire to have a 
rather more critical survey of the subject 
presented to them. 

It was suggested in these columns earlier, 
that the science of grass drying was destined to 
loom largely in public and farming interest, and 
that probably, as with other somewhat revolu- 
tionary innovations, it might be that undue early 
popularity would be followed by a sense of 
disappointment if the somewhat exaggerated 
initial claims were unfulfilled. 

The present report gives some hints which 
show that these views were not unfounded. One 
of the important observations made early in the 
report is that it is uneconomic to cut and dry 
grass when its crude protein content is below 
17 per cent. of the total dry matter. A second 
point to note is the great variability of the 
costs of drying from farm to farm. On some 
the figure is given as £4 8s. per ton; on others 
up to £7 per ton, with an average of about £6. 
These costs vary with the type of drier used 
and the particular type of agriculture in vogue 
in each district, as well as with other factors. 
They compare favourably with the prices of 
concentrated feeding-stuffs ruling at the present 
time, provided the nutritive value of the product 
possesses those qualities in feeding practice 
which have been claimed for it experimentally. 
On general grounds a further interesting point 
is made. The majority of the farms (about 
87 per cent.) where driers have been installed 
are owned or farmed by men of the “ gentleman- 
farmer” type. This is undoubtedly partly due 
to the greater command of capital possessed by 
these men, but we feel that the average tenant- 
farmer, who has to make his farming pay, and 
whose experience is greater, is wise in exercising 
due caution before he commits himself to a 
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course which is costly and about which a great 
deal of information must still be obtained. Since 
the issue of this report one of the most 
courageous and progressive farmers in England, 
who at one time was enthusiastic in his support 
of grass drying, has announced his disappoint- 
ment with the resuits obtained and has practic- 
ally abandoned it. 

The report contains an excellent account of 
the methods for producing suitable herbage 
crops for drying, in so far as present knowledge 
is available. The commanding importance of 
the weather is stressed again and again, the 
optimum conditions being those which will pro- 
vide a sufficient rainfall to give a rapid growth 
of not-too-succulent grass. In a wet year there 
may be an unduly high moisture content which 
increases cost of evaporation, while in a very 
dry summer the yield of dried grass per acre 
may be little more than half what it is in a 
favourable season. Methods of manuring, 
botanical composition, frequency of cutting, 
seasonal fluctuations, and other points are fully 
considered. The yields obtained for 1936 are 
summarised. We note here again great differ- 
ences. On the best farms, yields of baled dried 
grass per acre were as high as 4:0 tons; the 
two lowest yields are given as 1'1 tons and 
155 tons, both from orchards. The average 
yield for all types of farms would seem to lie 
between 2°5 and 3°0 tons per acre. It may be 
noted that the dried lucerne yield per acre for 
the Norfolk lucerne farms (where during recent 
years a great industry has been initiated) is 
from 1°56 for 1934 to 2:0 tons for 1935 and 1936. 

The water-content of the herbage on entering 
the drier plays a very important part in the 
cost of running the drier. This aspect is fully 
considered, With a 90 per cent. water-content 
(which may be taken as the maximum water- 
content of young, wet, growing grass) it takes 
tons of fresh cut grass to give 1 ton of dried 
product; while with a 50 per cent. moisture 
content where grass has been well wilted after 
cutting, only 2 tons of fresh grass are needed 
to give 1 ton of dried grass. The effect of undue 
wilting is to lower the nutritive value of the 
product and to reduce the carotene content, 
however, so that a balance of moisture must 
be obtained for the best and most economical 
results. We may omit here further considera- 
tion of this aspect, since it pertains particularly 
to the processing of the product. 

Cutting and handling are described, as are 
furnaces, fuels and power, while some 30 pages, 
admirably illustrated, are devoted to a tech- 
nical consideration of the actual grass driers 
themselves, those of British manufacture being 
considered first and various foreign makes being 
discussed later. 

The section on the nutritive value of dried 
grass is perhaps of greatest importance to our 
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readers. It is interesting to note that the 
previous lack of agreement between different 
authorities regarding the variation in food 
values of dried grass produced in the “ flush” 
period of spring growth and that from the same 
land produced in late summer or autumn, seems 
to be capable of explanation on the basis that 
differences in management, frequency of cutting, 
ete., may account for the majority of such 
variation. Cambridge results show that where 
the grass is cut at close intervals it can be 
accurately described as “dried young grass” 
throughout the whole growing season: the com- 
position and the nutritive value remain approxi- 
mately constant. On the other hand, if a longer 
period is allowed to elapse between cuttings a 
more mature product is obtained which can no 
longer be described as young. For this type of 
product the term “ super-hay” is suggested. 
Super-hay has a better feeding value than even 
the best hay produced by ordinary methods, but 
it is inferior to dried young grass. During such 
a season as 1936, climatic conditions were so 
favourable for rapid growth of herbage that 
many grass drying installations could not cope 
with the quantities of grass which had reached 
the proper stage for cutting and drying. This 
material matured fast and when cut and dried 
later could only be properly classed as super- 
hay. In future, drying plants of greater capacity 
will probably be able to deal with sudden 
surplus quantities, or smaller acreages may be 
reserved for growing grass for drying. 


The criteria for determining the nutritive 
value of dried grass seem to be based upon: 
(1) the crude protein content, which varies from 
as low as 7:3 per cent. in inferior samples to 
25°9 per cent. in the best, with a general all-over 
average of about 13°5 to 140 per cent.; 
(2) crude fibre content, which average approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. and when above 28 per cent. 
is regarded as inferior; and (3) the carotene 
content, which should be about 200 to 250 mgms. 
per kilo, though these amounts are often con- 
siderably exceeded. 


The Grass Driers’ Association suggested for 
1936 the following table :— 


Grade I... Crude protein content 17% or more 
GradelIl ... 14-17%, 
Grade III... 12-14% 


Only Grade I can be regarded as a concen- 
trate. It has a starch equivalent of about 60. 

Quite a large amount of data is now available 
to show that when used with care and dis- 
cretion, artificially dried grass can become a 
very valuable home-produced feeding-stuff for 
dairy cows and for sheep in particular. It is 
unnecessary to detail these here, but some par- 
ticular characteristics may be noted. ‘Carotene, 
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the precursor of vitamin A, which gives to the 
milk of cows fed on green grass in summer its 
rich yellow colour, and which intensifies the 
orange yellow colour of the yolks of eggs, is 
liable to be deficient or absent in the concen- 
trated foods used for ordinary stock feeding in 
winter. Good quality dried grass supplies 
adequate amounts of carotene during this 
deficiency period. 

Many experiments have shown that it is 
satisfactory to use up to about 15 or 16]b. of 
best quality dried grass for cows daily, given 
in three separate feeds. Workers at Jealott’s 
Hill have constructed a table, from which the 
following are extracted :-— 

(1) Four Ib. of dried grass possessing 18 per 
cent, or more crude —. will give an S.E. 
or 2°44 lb. and a P.E. of 0-54 Ib., and is equivalent 
in feeding to 3:5 Ib. of dairy cake. 

(2) Six lb. of dried grass possessing 15 per 
cent. crude protein, will give an S.E. of 3°48 Ib. 
and a P.E. of 0°57 Ib., and is equivalent to 
3°5 lb. dairy cake + 3 Ib. hay. 

(3) Four lb. of dried grass with 12 per cent. 
crude protein will give an S.E. of 1:96 lb. and a 
P.E. of 0°26 Ib., and is equivalent to 6 lb. of 
average meadow hay. 

As a general guide, if the dried grass is of 
best quality it may form the sole concentrate 
fed, along with hay (and, if necessary, roots) 
for cows giving up to 8 gallons of milk daily; 
if of second quality it may, with the necessary 
hay, provide enough concentrate for 2-gallon 
cows; while if it is of third-rate quality only it 
can be used to substitute concentrates for the 
first gallon of milk. 

Probably too much nutritive value has been 
assumed by many enthusiasts during recent 
times: we feel that the evidence available 
warrants us in advising that just as there is 
no single food adequate for all purposes, dried 
grass alone cannot be regarded as a sole food, 
but it is capable of playing a most important 
part in livestock nutrition when used in con- 
junction with other ,suitable foodstuffs, as 
constituent of a balanced mixture. 

Some caution must be exercised in reading 
the short paragraph on the possible effect on 
disease incidence. The veterinary profession has 
heard similar claims made for foodstuffs and 
other substances so often that it will demand 
definite proof of greater freedom from such 
diseases as sterility, contagious abortion, mas- 
titis, ete., reinforced by critical experimentation, 
before it can accept the claims made in this 
connection. It must be pointed out that the 
author of this monograph is himself cautious, 
and quite rightly points out that there is so far 
no definite positive evidence. 

The monograph ends with a consideration of 
costs of dried grass making and contains a 
useful bibliography. The reader is referred 


(Concluded at foot of col. 1, p. 1186.) 
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REPORTS 


West Riding of Yorkshire 
REPORT OF CHIEF VETERINARY 
OFFICER, YEAR 1936-37 

To those who have followed with interest the 
annual reports of Major Rabagliati, Chief 
Veterinary Officer of the West Riding, it can 
be said that his report on the duties carried 
out during the year 1936-37 is a most interesting 
and instructive document and is one of great 
value as a record concerning the disease posi- 
tion in the county. 

Although a large staff of professional and 
lay assistants are engaged in the Veterinary 
Department, the amount of work which this 
Department has carried out during the year 
is remarkable. For example, in dealing with 
sheep scab in collaboration with the Ministry 
of Agriculture officers, 137,843 sheep were sub- 
mitted to a veterinary examination. During the 
year the number of outbreaks of scab have 
fallen to 15. When this position is compared 
with 22 outbreaks in 1935-36, 68 in 1934-35 and 
88 in 1933-34, it is clear that some good work 
has been carried out in dealing with this 
disease. 

It is pointed out that the policy has been 
adopted of placing individual or groups of farms 
under “ Form G” where there appears to be a 
special danger of scab lurking about, in lieu of 
imposing general movement restrictions on an 
area. This policy has the advantage over a 
scheduled area in restricting movement only to 
those flocks where a special danger exists, and 
does not inconvenience sheep-owners in enclosed 
farms which may be adjacent. During the 
year 175 additional farms were placed under 
“Form G” but at the end of March it was 
found possible to remove these restrictions from 
237 farms, leaving a total of 120 premises in 
the county still under restrictions. 

In the section dealing with tuberculosis it 
is noted that 1,277 cattle were slaughtered 
under. the Tuberculosis Order as compared with 
1,192 in the previous year and 898 ten years 
ago, Of the 1,769 cattle reported as suspected 


direct to the monograph for further information 
on these aspects. 

We feel that Mr. Roberts is to be heartily 
congratulated for the care and conscientious- 
ness with which he has carried out his work. 
The publication forms a most valuable addition 
to modern knowledge and has the refreshing 
quality of being concerned primarily with fact 
rather than with fancy. A number of excellent 
photographs, graphs and drawings add greatly 
to its usefulness. 
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of tuberculosis 1,040 were reported by owners, 
of which 542 were affected. Six hundred and 
eight were detected on routine inspection by 
the veterinary staff and 121 were reported by 
veterinary practitioners, 

These tuberculous cattle were all found on 


Y71 farms out of approximately 9,000 in the 


county. This shows that about one farm in ten 
had disease as defined by the Order. Of the 
cases dealt with, 441 were affected with udder 
tuberculosis or giving tuberculous milk—which 
from the public health standpoint is of great 
moment, showing as it does the great import- 


ance of the work in lessening the quantity of 


tuberculous milk on the market. The number 
of cattle reported by owners is noteworthy, 
indicating that the owners are also co-operating 
with the veterinary staff in the removal of 
diseased animals from their herds. Major 
Rabagliati lays great stress on the importance 
of having the owners present at post-mortem 
examinations if possible and is of opinion that 
the little extra trouble involved leads to a 
better understanding between the farmers and 
the staff. Legal proceedings were taken against 
four farmers for failing to report diseased 
cattle under the Order. 

Four hundred and forty-five visits were made 
by the veterinary staff to markets and attention 
was given to the presence of diseased animals, 
overstocking of cows and cleansing of vehicles. 

Considerable interest is taken in the labora- 
tory side of their work by the veterinary staff, 
judging from the number of specimens 
examined, vis., 3,493. Of these, 691 were found 
positive to tuberculosis and eleven to anthrax 
und it is rightly pointed out that considerable 
experience is necessary to make a wise decision 
with regard to milk and prevent too many 
unnecessary biological tests, while at the same 
time not neglecting to send those really sus- 
picious but in which no infection could be found 
microscopically. This is one saving in expendi- 
ture which accrues from the clinician himself 
examining the samples microscopically in the 
first instance, 

Under the Milk and Dairies Acts and Orders 
a large amount of work has been undertaken, 
the results of which are set out in the report 
and can easily be understood by either the lay 
or professional reader. A summary of this 
could not adequately indicate the extent of the 
service which has developed in the county 
during the past ten years. 

The examination of mixed herd samples of 
milk for tuberculous infection both by the 
county and outside authorities revealed a total 
of 107 and 52 reports respectively of supplies 
infected. It is interesting to note that the 
county authority’s laboratory found five samples 
of milk from tuberculin tested herds and five 
samples of pasteurized milk infected, 
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The growth of the milk-in-schools scheme can 
be gauged by the fact that at the commence- 
ment of this scheme in 1934, 54,550 bottles of 
one-third of a pint capacity were being supplied, 
whereas in the year 1936-37, 20,890,904 bottles 
of milk were supplied to the West Riding 
schools. It is also noted that 60 per cent. of 
this milk was’ pasteurized and regret is 
expressed that as tuberculin tested milk does 
not come under the control of the Milk Market- 
ing Board it is not possible to provide this class 
of milk for school children to any appreciable 
extent, 

The routine inspection carried out under the 
Milk and Dairies Order, 1926, amounted to 
16,804 visits to farms and the clinical examina- 
tion of 208,043 cattle. The percentage of cows 
found with tuberculosis of the udder during the 
year was 0°42 which has not varied much from 
this percentage year by year. 

Under the Milk (Special Designations) Order, 
1936, the number of tuberculin tested herds is 
56 and accredited 434. It was decided that the 
tuberculin testing should be done by veterinary 
practitioners, the fees being paid by the 
producer direct to the veterinary surgeon con- 
cerned and it is pointed out that experience 
in testing licensed “ flying ” herds revealed an 
average of 36 per cent, of reactors in these 
herds. On the other hand, the position of those 
herds which are more or less self-contained may 
be regarded as_ satisfactory and Major 
Rabagliati makes certain suggestions regarding 
flying herds which he considers necessary for 
safeguarding against infection, particularly the 
need for frequent check testing at three-monthly 
intervals if such herds are to be licensed, 

He also points out that the infected tuber- 
culin tested milk samples found containing 
tuberculous infection were from flying herds, 


‘and none has proved to be infected since the 


county authority took over the control and 

supervision of the herds in January, 1937. 
Disappointment is shown regarding the small 

number of attested herds in the county. Certain 


areas in the county are breeding areas and the 


elimination of the disease would be of consider- 
able benefit to those areas as there would be 
an excellent market for their stock. 

The conditions for accredited licences are 
reviewed and it is interesting to note that 
during the year an officer was transferred to 
the Veterinary Department to collect samples of 
milk for bacteriological examination; it is hoped 
to collect six samples per annum from each 
licensed producer. The veterinary staff also 
collaborate with the district sanitary inspectors 
in making joint inspections of farms. 

During the year members of the staff have 
covered 148,469 miles in carrying out their 
duties. Valuable observations on the control of 
the scheduled and some of the non-scheduled 
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diseases are also included. ‘The disease position 
in the county is well under control but it is 
freely acknowledged that the incidence of 
tuberculosis is high and will remain so for many 
years until other areas are in a position to 
supply a larger number of tubercle-free cattle. 
In the case of other scheduled diseases the 
humbers of outbreaks are remarkably low 
considering the extent of the county and the 
number of animals Kept. 


Leicestershire County 
Council 


REPORT OF THE COUNTY VETERINARY 
OFFICER FOR THE YEAR 1936 


The above report commences with a_ brief 
introduction, which is followed by details 
relating to the organisation of the Veterinary 
Department. For administration purposes the 
county is divided into five districts, each of 
which is in the charge of a whole-time veterinary 
officer who carries out all the veterinary duties 
arising under the Diseases of Animals Acts and 
the Milk and Dairies Acts and Orders, 

Under the Diseases of Animals Acts 58 
suspected cases of anthrax were reported, four 
of which were confirmed. There were also 
seven outbreaks of sheep scab, involving 589 
sheep, and 27 cases of swine fever, 

During the year 581 animals were slaughtered 
under the Tuberculosis Order of 1925, and 426 
of these were detected by the staff during 
routine inspections. On post-mortem examina- 
tion 849 proved to be “not advanced,” 228 
were “advanced,” and four had no _ visible 
lesions of tuberculosis. It was also found that 
in 198 cases the animals were affected with 
tuberculosis of the udder, 25 were suffering 
from tuberculous emaciation, and 354 from 
tuberculosis with chronic cough. The average 
amount of compensation paid to owners was 
£5 15s. 4d, per animal, 

Under the Milk (Special Designations) Order 
of 1936, there were 13 producers of tuberculin 
tested milk in the county at the end of the 
year. The tuberculin testing of animals in these 
herds is carried out by private veterinary 
practitioners at the expense of the farmer, but 
the clinical examinations are performed by the 
county staff free of charge. There are 388 
“accredited ”’ producers in the county with 
approximately 10,142 cows, and during the 
year 1,257 visits were paid to these herds, as 
a result of which 103 animals were found to be 
suffering from tuberculosis, 595 from mastitis, 
and 31 from other scheduled diseases, 

There were 2,531 non-graded herds in the 
county liable to routine inspection under the 
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Milk and Dairies Order of 1926, and during the 
year 5,959 visits were paid to these farms, in 
the course of which 74,634 animals were 
examined. When making these examinations 
205 cases. of tuberculosis, 1,662 mastitis and 
35 other diseases were found by the staff. 

In connection with the Milk and Dairies 
(Consolidation) Act of 1915, reports were 
received from other local authorities that 29 
saulples of milk produced within the county had 
been found to contain tubercle bacilli. In 21 
cases tuberculous cows were detected on the 
premises concerned but in the remaining eight 
instances none of the animals showed evidence 
of tuberculosis, and control samples of milk 
proved negative after biological examination. 

Kach member of the veterinary staff is 
equipped with a microscope and other essentials 
to enable him to make microscopical examina- 
tions, and there is also a central laboratory 
udjoining the oftice of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment. During the year the staff carried out 
2,488 microscopical examinations of various 
material with the following percentage of posi- 
tive results: milk 5°6, sputa 364, blood 6°9, 
wool and skin scrapings 75:0, 

Many interesting statistical tables are to be 
found in this report, particularly in relation to 
the administration of the Tuberculosis Order, 
and the County Veterinary Officer, Mr. G. 
Durrant, B.Vv.Se.,  M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., is to be 
congratulated upon this valuable reeord of the 
activities of his department during the year 
1936. 


ANIMAL POPULATION OF NORTHERN IRELAND 


The agricultural statistics for Northern Ireland 
show that among livestock the number 
of . horses and pigs has_ increased, while 
there is reduction in the numbers 
of cattle, sheep poultry. The cattle 
population has fallen from 769,653 to 730,216— 
due, it is stated, to the remunerative prices 
realised by farmers for the sale of milk cows and 
fat- cattle in recent months—and the number 
of shaee from 834,754 to 828,852. Pigs again 
show an increase, the number being 569,475 as 
compared with 521 654 a year ago. Since the 
Ulster Pigs Scheme came into existence the rate 
of growth of the pig population has been 
phenomenal, but it would) now seem that that 
rate is slowing down, especially since the number 
of breeding sows has fallen from 56,509 to 
54,331. The number of horses used in agricul- 
lure has fallen from 81,309 to 80,459; but the 
number of unbroken horses has increased from 
9,527 to 10,483, which indicates a continued 
revival in horse breeding. Turkeys have 
increased from 389,273 to 420,297, but the 
numbers of geese and ducks have declined by 
27,444 and 70,759, respectively; and the number 
of ordinary fowls has dropped from 9,542,730 
to. 9,219,565, the reduction being entirely in the 
number of birds hatched this year. he total 
poultry population remains, however, well above 
the ten million mark, which was reached four 
years ago. 


Royal (Dick) Veterinary College 
Extension Fund 


List oF NAMES OF VETERINARY SURGEONS WHO HAVE 

SUBSCRIBED TO THIS FUND, PER THE Hon. 

TREASURER’S List, FROM JULY 16TH, 1936, To 
AuGusT 2Npb, 1937 


£ s. d- 

Dr. James Anderson, U.R.O., M.R.C.V.S., Experi- 
mental Station, Nainasha, Kenya .. 1 10 

A. J. Adams, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 12, Willow Drive, 
Halifax, Yorks. tae 010 6 

H. Birkett Allan, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., "D.V.S.M., be 
Veterinary Dept., Shire Hall, Durham 2 3.9 


H. Allison, Esq., M.R.C.V.s., Linavady, Co. 
Derry, per James McAllan, Esq., M.R.C.v.s., 


Ministry of Northern Ireland oe 
R. Bryden, Esq., F.R.c.v.s., 2, Langley Road, 

Merton Park, Wimbledon, London, S.W.19 1 1 
Geoffrey B. Brook, Esq., D.SC., F.R.C.V.S., at 16, 

Canterbury Avenue, Fulwood, Sheffield... 010 0 


H. W. Steele-Bodger, Esq., M.R.C.v.s., 28, Lich- 
field Street, Tamworth, Staffs (first instal- 


Do. do. do. (second instalment) 2 0 0 

Major Archibald Baird, M.R.c.v.s., Coveyheugh, 
Reston one 16 0 0 

Andrew Barr, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Estab- 
lishment, Clarendon Road, Watford 

John Beattie, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., Rose Cottage, 
Longside, Aberdeenshire ... 100 

J. Scott Bowden, Esq., M.R.C.v.S., Beulah, Col- 
wall, Malvern on 5 5 0 

Te Bannatyne, Esq., M.R.C.V:S., Liberton 
Drive, Edinburgh ... 

James K. Bateman, Esq., B.sc., “M.R.C.V.S., The 
Hook, Northaw, Potters Bar, Middlesex .. 20 0 

D. K. Bryson, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 15, Rye Street, 
Bishops Stortford, Herts ... 1 1 0 

George S. Beattie, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 19a, Old 
Elvet, Durham 22 0 

W. T. Bolton, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 16, "Victoria 
Road, Richmond, Yorks. ... 3 3 6 

M. Clarkson, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Satron, Rich- 
mond, Yorks. 220 

5. Ben Cormack, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 137, March Park 
Street, Coventry ‘ ae 

¥. Conacher, Esq., M. R.C.V.S., 6, "Jubilee Road, 
Parktown, Johannesburg, South Africa ... 1010 0 

J. A. R. Coates, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., 15, Relugas 

C, W. Cartwright, Esq., B.sC., M.R.C.V.S., Llys- 
wern, Dyserth, Flintshire . 110 

R. N. Clunie, Esq., M.R.C.v.s., il, King Street, 
Lancaster... 1 10 

William Cormack, Esq. " M.R.C.V.S., King 
Haakon Street, Lerwick ... 310 0 

W. W. Dollar, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., 38, ‘Warwick 
Avenue, Maida Hill, London, W. 9 a 

Major F. J. Dunning, F.R.C.V.S., Grosvenor 
House, Stellenbosch, South Africa 220 

W. A. Doughty, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Alnwick, 
North se 5 5 0 

Norman Dobson, Esq., B.sc., York 
Cottage, Pirbright, Woking, Surrey 

C. H. Ducksbury, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., Pangbourne, 
e, Wilts. 22 0 

Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 9, Graham's 
Road, Falkirk 1 10 

G. Wilkie Davidson, Esq. be M.R.C.V.S., Swan 
House, Weatherby, Yorks. . 1 1 0 

R. Dunwoody, Esgq., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 
Department, Sokoto, N. Nigeria ... 22 0 

J. T. Edwards, Esq., M.R.C.V.s., Imperial Bureau 

of Animal Health, Weybridge (special £50 

George Edmondson, Esq M.R.C.V.8., Willow- 
bank, Barrowford, Nelson, Lancs. cea a 0 
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TRADE MARK 


A NEW AND POTENT ANTISEPTIC 


CLEAR + NON-IRRITANT + PRACTICALLY ODOURLESS 


tr EXCEPTIONALLY 
ECONOMICAL 


For use in 
SURGERY, GYNACOLOGY 
OPERATIONS AND THE 
DISINFECTION OF HANDS 
ALSO FOR CLEANSING INFECTED 
AND SUPPURATING WOUNDS 


Issued in bottles of } pint, 1 pint and 1 quart. 
*MEFAROL’' IS MANUFACTURED GREAT BRITAIN 


BAYER PRODUCTS LTD. 


AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON,W.C.2 


Modern Bandaging 
for Horses 


In severe injuries—sprains of the fetlock 
or tendons, or lacerations—oedema nearly 
always. occurs and a strong but elastic 
support is indicated. This is provided by 
‘ELASTOCREPE’, the rubberless non- 
adhesive elastic cloth bandage, which 
allows free circulation and_ ventilation, 
while possessing greater tensile strength 
than the usual crepe bandage. It can 
be washed repeatedly without affecting 
its qualities. 

NON-ADHESIVE 

5-6 yards long, stretched. 


Made’ in England by the makers of ‘ Elastoplast ’, 
T. J. SMITH & NEPHEW, Ltd. (Dept. V.R.8), 
Neptune Street, HULL. 


e Bandages 


SUPER ELASTIC CLOTH BANDAGES, 2 in.—6 in. WIDE 
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Staphylococcus-Streptococcus Bacterin 
(Canine) 


FOR SUPPURATIVE CONDITIONS 


follicular mange ; also in that from sarcoptic mange, eczema, furun- 
culosis, interdigital abscesses, canker of the ear, and other external 
affections, as a secondary invader, and it is frequently associated with 
Staphylococcus aureus and Streptococcus pyogenes. In all these conditions 
energetic treatment with Staphylococcus-Streptococcus Bacterin (Canine) 
is indicated. 
Particularly successful results have been reported from the use of this 
Bacterin in the treatment of the secondary infections associated with mange. 
Staphylococcus-Streptococcus Bacterin (Canine) contains in each c.c. 
200 millions Staphylococcus albus, 200 millions Staphylococcus aureus and 
100 millions streptococcus, all of canine origin. It is issued in 10 c.c. 
rubber-diaphragm-capped bottles. 


Tis Staphylococcus albus is constantly present in the pus from 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY,-50;,BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Laboratories; Hounslow, Middlesex _ Incorporated U.S.A., Liability Ltd 


A. FLEMING & CO. (Succrs.), 51, Mortimer Street, London, W.| 


AFLCa 


WHELPING ETHER ANAESTHETIC ‘LISTER’S 


FORCEP APPARATUS (Professor Wright’s) SINUS 
FOR CATS and DOGS DRESSING 
For small FORCEP 
dogs -6/- Dog Mask 26/6 Cat Mask 24/- 
“Improved Bottle with fittings 16/6 Sinch - 2/- 
TUBERCULIN 
Rubber Bellows 4/6 ALIPER 
SYRINGE 
2 c.c. graduated in ,ths with OTHER ANAESTHETIC EQUIPMENT SUPPLIED: For measuring thickness 
screw for regulating the dose. _. DETAILS ON APPLICATION of skin in_ tuberculosis 
tube of 6 Schimmel needles We maintain complete service for the Veterinary 7 we 
$ inch long and spanner in Surgeon. Your enquiries invited and given metres. British make. 
cardboard box ... .-- 10/6 prompt attention. Each 9/6 


New Price List of Veterinary and Canine Instruments and Equipment on application, * Indicates Foreign origin 
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Angus Foggie, Esq., M.R.C.V.S.,B.SC., 1, Summer- J. C. Coleman, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., Swindon... 5 5 O 
hill Park, Knock, Belfast ... 010 6 Wm. Woods, Esq., F.R.C.v.s., Wigan — £3 @ 
Peter Fernie, ae M.R.C.V.S. » Aysgarth, Stone, G. H. Locke, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., Manchester | | 0 
Staffs. 010 6 H. K. Townson, ~" .» M.R.C.V.S., Peter- 
H. Fraser, Esq., “M.R.C.V.S., 12, Abbey Mead, borough 2 2 0 
Tavistock, Devon ... 3 3 O Arnold Spicer, Esq., PR... s., New Oxted, : 
James Forrest, Esq., M.R.C.V. s. Helen’ s, Surrey 1 1 0 
Melrose 1 1 0 John Macfarlane, Esq., M.R.C.Y. s., , Doune, Perth 10 0 0 
F. A. Gordon, Esq. ““M.R.C.V.S. Kincorth, J. McIntosh, Esq., M.R.C.v.s., ‘18, Mulgrove 
Huntingdon Road, Dumfries ; 3.0 #0 Avenue, "Ashton-on-Ribble, Preston 1 1 0 
R. Moylan Gambles, Esq. ., M.A., M.R.C.V.S., 87, W. F. McConnell, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., Veterinary 
Kenilworth Court, London, S.W.15 111 6 Establishment, Ledbury _... 
William Hackett, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., Dinnington, Per J. McAllan, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., Ministry of 
Spalding ‘ “i .. 10 0 0 Agriculture, N. Ireland, Stormont, Bel- 
T. R. R. Hoggan, Esq., M. R.C. v. S., 1156, Har- fast :— 
wood Street, Vancouver, B.C. i kt @ H. D. Gilmore, Esq., M.R.C.v.s.... 20 0 
W. J. Ironside, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Midland Agri- H. M. E. Wallace, Esq., M.R.C.v.s.... — 
cultural College, Sutton Bonington, Lough- J. Ewing Johnstone, Esq., M.B.E, M.R.C.V.S. 5 0 0 
borough a 50 0 0 Robert Moore, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. ... 2 2 O 
W. P. Isherwood, Esq., M. R. C.V: s. , Albany House, J. A. Gault, Esq., M.R.C.v.s. 10 10 O 
Albion Street, Driffield, Yorks. ... 010 6 S. C. Currie, Esq., M.R.C.Vv.S. 3.3 «0 
Geo. H. Jelbart, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., Rock Hill, Captain S. Hunter, M.R.C.v.s. 113 4 
Brackley, Northants C. G. Thomson, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 113 4 
Sydney Jennings, Esq., M.R.c. v. Ss. Yew Tree D. Bain, Esq., M.R.C.v.S. 113 4 
House, Knowle, Nr. Birmingham... J. McNally, Esq., M.R.C.v.s. 113 4 
Captain J. S. Kingston, M.R.C.V.S., Equitation H. H. Ferguson, Esq., M.R.C.v.s. ... 010 O 
School, Bangor, C.P., India sia a om OS J. McAllan, Esq., M.R.C.v.s. 5 5 0 
A. C. W. Little, Esq., M. R. CVS, W. . OM W. Duncan, Esq., M.R.C.Vv.s. 1 0 0 
G. H. Livesey, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., 2a, Liskeard J. D. Harper, Esq., M.R.C.v.s. es 1 0 0 
Gardens, Blackheath, London, S.E.3 ae D. W. Campbell, Esq., M.R.C.v.s. ... 1 0 0 
R. H. Lambert, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., Veterinary A. A. Whyte, Esq., M.R.C.Vv.s. 010 0 
Infimary, 47, South Richmond Street, J. Stuart, Esq., M.R.C.V.s. ... 010 0 
‘Dublin a 53 W. Kerr, Esq., M.R.C.V.S.... 1 00 
W. E. Lancaster, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Star P. L. Shanks, Esq., M.R.C.v.s. 1 0 
Star, Kedah, Malaya @.8 D. R. Williamson, Esq., M.R.C.V.S.... 110 
Harry Lomas, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Hampden Club, W. J. Thomson, Esq., M.R.C.v.s. 110 0 
Phoenix Street, London, N.W.1 ... 3 0 0 T. MacNabb, Esq., M.R.C.v.s. 110 
A. Matthew, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., P.O. Box 276, J. J. McGowan, Esq., M.R.C.V.s. 2 0 0 
East London, South Africa.. 22 0 M. J. Sim, Esq., M.R.C.V.P.... 110 0O 
G. Moir, Esq., 0.B.E., F.R.C.V. S., 81, Ashley J. P. Rice, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. ... 2 2.0 
Road, Aberdeen 22 0 J. W. Morrow, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 5 0 0 
F. J. Mayne, Esq., M.R.C.V. s. Garry Villa, H. Jewell, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
Auchterarder ‘ rit @ Robert McNeill, Esq., M.R.C.v.S., D.v.S.M., 15, 
J. W. Hall Masheter, Esq., M.R.C.V. “Ruddle Leylands Lane, Heaton, Bradford.. me 
House, Newham-on- Severn - 5 0 0 J. McAllan, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., Ministry of Agri- 
Sir John M’Fadyean, LL.D., F.R.C.V.S., Highlands culture, Northern Ireland, Stormont, Bel- 
House, Leatherhead 10 10 O fast (second contribution) . 310 
John W. McIntosh, Esq., R.C.Y. S., “RRS. James A. McKinnon, Esq., M. R.C.V. s., “County 
Dollis Hill Farm, Cricklewood, London, Buildings, Dumfries 1 1 0 
N.W.2 & & O I. D. MacRae, Esq., M.R.c. v. Glengarry, 
J. B. McKinna, Esq., M.R.C.V. ie , 20, Wentworth Lamlash, Arran, per Professor Mitchell ... 1 0 0 
_ Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. Wm. Nairn, Esq., .M.R.C.V.S., Erichtbank, Blair- 
A. G. McCrea, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., c/o Messrs. gowrie 10 10 O 
Grindlay & Co., 54, Parliament Street, J. H. Norris,. Esq., "M.R.C.Y. S., Thorndale House, 
London, S.W.1 2 0 0 Drumcondra, Co. Dublin ... @ 
D. F. MacPherson, Esq., M. R. V.S., /Lumba, Cargill. Patrick,. Esq., F.R.C.V.S., Mullingar, 
Kenya Colony ‘ 20 0 Ireland » sa 22 0 
Per J. W. McIntosh, Esq. s., Alex. Panton, Esq., M.R.C.V. Blair Atholl .. 220 
(see above )— Major E. D. S. Robertson, M.R.C.V.S.... 1 0 0 
Major T. G. Heasley, 0.B.E., M.R.C.V.S. 5 5 0 W. L. Richardson, Esq., M.R.C.v.s., West Hill, 
Lt.-Col. C. Rees Mogg, 0.B.E., F.R.C.V.S. 5 0 0 Wadebridge, Cornwall eae tm. 
Captain H. S. Dunn, m.R.c.v.s. 220 Messrs. R. Craig Robinson, M.R.C.V.s. and W. G. 
Major W. Hamilton Kirk, M.R.c.v.s. 2 2 9 Robinson, B.SC., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 18, 
Herbert C. P. King, Esq., M.R.C.V.s. Aglionby Street, Carlisle ... 10 10 
-W.S. King, Esq., M.B.E., M.R.C.V.S. 220 Col. T. W. Rudd, C.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., Little Tre- 
R. F. Foreman, Esq., M. R.C.V.S. dunnock Llangarrow, Hereford 
J. A. W. Dollar, Esq., PRSE. U. F. Richardson, Esq., B.SC., M.R.C.V.S., Royal 
H. W. Dawes, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. x ;  @ (D.) V.C., Edinburgh 25 0 0 
Lt.-Col. P. J. Simpson, F.R.C.v.s. 1 1 0 A. Riggs, Esq., M.R.Cc.v.s., The Poplars, Boston 
Major G. W. Dunkin, M:R.c.V.S., D.V.H. Spa, Yorks. ... 
Captain J. F. MacDonald, M.R.c.v.s. Per J. N. Ritchie, Esq. B.SC., M.R.C.V. 
Thomas E. Jones, Esq., F.R.C.V.S. ... ee D.V.S.M. :— 
Fred Willett, Esq., M.R.C.v.s. 2 Ian A. Graham, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 1 0 0 
Reginald Willett, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. ... a a J. P. Cook, Esq., M.R.C.V.S.... 20 0 
John Willett, Esq., M.R.C.v.s. a ae Peter Fisher, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 20 0 
John Bell, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 1 1 0 T. H. R. Irwin, Esq., M.R.C.v.S. 20 0 
Chas. Cunningham, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 2°9 Jas. S. Blair, Esq., M.R.C.V.S, 2 0 0 
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John Reid, Esq., M.R.C.v.s.... 2.4 
A. Brownlee, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 220 
Walter Scott, Esq., M.R.C.v.s. we 20 0 
D. S. Rabagliati, Esq., 0.B.E., C.V.O., M.R.C.V.S., 
Fidra, Wakefield... & 0 
Major P. B. Riley, 1.v.s., D.V.S., M.R.C.V.S., 
Secretariat, Behar, Patna, India isd 1 0 0 
Robert Scott, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., 13, Oliver 
A. P. Steele, Esq., M.R.C.v.s., ‘Department of : 
Agriculture for Scotland, Queen Street, 
James Spreull, Esq., F.R.c.v.s., 40, Caxton 
Street, East London, South Africa.. 2 56 0 0 
Percival Snaith, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Lynton. House, 
Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham... 5 5 0 


Major W. S. Stevens, M.R.C.V.S., c/o Messrs. 
7 Mills & Co., 22, Whitehall, London, 


S.W.1 1 10 
L. R. Steele, Esq., M. R.C.V.S., 31, , Ridley ‘Avenue, 
Blyth.. 010 6 
Esq., M. R. C.V. s. Corner House, 
Osborne Road, Altrincham 3 3 0 
F. E. Somer, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 1, Sharde- 
loes Road, New Cross, ‘London, BB.56 .. 3&3 3 @ 
Dr. W. M. Scott, F.R.C.V.S., Fryern Hall, Bridg- 
water, Somerset ie 20 0 
Symon Sharp, Esq., M.R.c. v. Ry Kingston House, 
Ash Lane, Wells, Somerset.. 2 3 6 
J. F. Shirlaw, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Imperial Institute 
of Veterinary Research, Muktesar Kumaun, 
U.P., India ... ; (75 Rupees) 5 11 11 
J. D. Tremlett, Esq., M. R.C. v.s., Mwanza, Tan- 
ganika Territory, East Africa 
G. Vernon Tyerman, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Scriven 
House, Harrogate ... 220 
R. F. Wall, Esq., M.R.C.v.O., Roughdown Rise, 
Roughdown, Boxmoor, Herts. 2 
James Waddell, Esq., M.R.C.v.s., Public Health 
Department, County Offices, Kircudbright 2 2 0 
Harry McIntyre Wilson, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., 134, 
Bonnygate, Cupar, Fife... 
W. Colin Welsh, Esq., M.R.C.v.s., 285, Heaton 
Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne... aa . 1 0 0 
Webster, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 11, 
King Street, Lancaster 2 
T. Wilkinson, Esq., M.R.c.V.s., Greystones, 
Lanchester, Co. Durham ... 
S. G. Wilson, Esq., B.SC., M.R.C.V.S., Ekwenderi, 
Nzimba, Northern Province, Nyasaland . 5 0 0 
T. Wilson, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Barker Street, 
Watson, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Dairy Farm, 
Hongkong ... 1,0 0 
Proceeds of Bridge Parties held by Mrs. “Andrew 
Spreull, Dundee _... 17 5 O 
Promises have been received ie 
Principal O’Charnock Bradley . 100 0 0 
Professor G. F. Boddie ... i re . 2 0 0 
Professor R. G. Linton ... 28 0 
Professor Wm. Mitchell 20 


In order to afford information as to reliable 
sources from which poultry stock of good quality 
may be obtained, the Department of Agriculture 
for Scotland have expressed their willingness to 
compile and_ issue a_ register of accredited 
poultry-breeding stations in Seotland. Breeders 
desirous of their names being included in the 
register are required to comply with the 
»rescribed regulations, which are obtainable 
rom the Secretary of the Department. 


Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 
Sept. 13th.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 36, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 4 p.m, 

Sept. 17th.—Meeting of North of England 
Division at V.O.M. Bacon Factory, 
Northallerton, at 1.45 p.m. 

24th.—Meeting of Southern Counties 
Division at Winchester, at 2.30 p.m. 


Sept. 


Oct. 4th.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings. 

Oct. 5th.—N.V.M.A. Council and Committee 
Meetings. 

Oct. 6th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

Oct. 6th.—Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund Council Meeting. 

Oct. 7th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

Oct. Sth.—R.C.V.S. Council and Committee 
Meetings. 

PERSONAL 


Accident.—-We regret to inform our readers 
that W. Phillipson Moss is at present 
detained in Woking Hospital as the result of an 
accident while jumping a horse at the recent 
Alresford Show. 


Appointments.—The Colonial Office. Messrs. 
Faulkner and K. D. S. MacOwan, two 
eam graduates, have been appointed to the 
Colonial Veterinary Service. he former will 
serve in the Gold Coast, while latter 
be posted to Kenya. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


On Thursday of last week the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science opened its 
1937 meeting, at Nottingham. 

The public business of the meeting opened 
with the Presidential address by Sir Edward 
Poulton, the veteran zoologist, whose subject was 
the history of evolutionary thought as recorded 
in the meetings of the British Association. The 
President restricted himself to the period with 
which he had personal acquaintance, beginning 
with the York meeting in 1881. He reminded 
his hearers that by that time biologists, with 
scarcely an exception, had accepted evolution 
as a fact and that before the end of the century 
Lord Salisbury could say that it had become part 
of the common beliefs of all educated people. 

Scientific controversy, however, was still rife 
concerning the precise method by which evolu- 
tion comes to pass and the problem is not wholly 
solved even to-day. The German zoologist 
Weismann clarified the position by his insistence 
that so-called acquired characters were not and 
could not be inherited. Since his time biologists 
had been divided into neo- -Darwinians, who 
followed Weismann, and Lamarckians, who 
denied the validity of his reasoning. 

Sir Edward Poulton proceeded to bring for- 

ward lines of evidence, based on his own 
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experience, which seem incompatible with a 
belief in Lamarckian evolution by means of 
experience. “In the re between enemy 
and prey there is very commonly no opportunity 
for the latter to learn by experience. The 
wonderfully elaborate adaptations by which 
sedentary insects are hidden from enemies have 
been evolved, not by experience of enemies but 
by avoidance of enemies.” The _ protective 
devices by which animals escape their enemies 
are often incredibly efficient, as, for instance, 
the resemblance of various geometred cater- 
pillars to twigs. These larvae feed only at night, 
and spend the day rigid, their attitude simulating 
a twig, their weight partly supported by a silken 
thread. Robert Carrick’ has recently shown that 
this disguise completely deceives hungry birds. 

An example of a “ prophetic instinct ” is found 
in the maggot of an African fly: “ This maggot 
lives and feeds in soft mud which, during the 
dry season when the chrysalis stage has been 
reached, will be traversed in all directions by 
wide and deep cracks in which insectivorous 
animals can search for prey. But the maggot, 
while the mud is still soft, prepares for this 
danger. By tunnelling spirally up and down it 
makes a line of weakness which will cause a 
villar to separate from the mass when the mud 
aeons and contracts. It then tunnels into the 
still soft pillar and becomes a chrysalis in the 
centre of its deeper end. However wide the 
cracks which appear in the mud, the maggot has 
arranged beforehand that they will not invade 
ils cylinder... . would ask any believer in 
Lamarckian evolution, or in Hering’s and Samuel 
Buller’s theory of unconscious memory residing 
in the germ-cells, how it would be possible to 
explain these prophetic instincts, adapted not to 
meet but to avoid future experience, except by 
the operation of natural selection.” 

A new phase in the history of the subject was 
initiated by the rediscovery of Mendel’s laws of 
heredity. The discovery that mutations are often 
of small extent reconciled Mendelian with 
Darwinian views and provided a firm basis on 
which mathematical deductions could be made 
as to the rate of evolutionary change. 

The President finally referred to “ the greatest 
of the problems with which we are faced—the 
end of international war,” and concluded, in 
spite of the threatening world situation, on a 
note of optimism. 


RESEARCHES IN CHEMOTHERAPY 


Dr. F. L. Pyman, in his presidential address 
lo the Section of Chemistry, defined chemo- 


therapy as “the treatment of disease by chemical | 


substances which have been shown by biological 
methods to be relatively much more toxic to 
pathogenic organisms than to human or other 
animal hosts.” Dr. Pyman discussed the main 
types of chemotherapeutic drugs detail 
according to the organisms they were designed 
to kill, and described his own work in the field 
of killers of amoebae, of especial value for the 
treatment of dysentery. A substance which alt 
firs’ seemed very promising had had to be 
abandoned; valuable hints for future work had, 
however, come to light in the process. 

The address was followed by a symposium on 
the same subject. Professor Ho6rlein, from 
Germany, gave an account of the promising 
results achieved with certain aromatic sulphona- 
mides on streptococcal infections, which may 
revolutionise the treatment of a whole group of 


infectious diseases. Dr. W. Kikuth, discussing 
the chemotherapy of malaria, said that two 
chemotherapeutic substances of value had been 
discovered—plasmoquin and aletrin. By using 
both of these it is now possible for the first 
lime to break the life-cycle of the malarial 
parasite entirely. He considered that we were 
on the verge of important developments in this 
field which would help materially in the cam- 
paign against malaria. 


STATE INTERVENTION IN AGRICULTURE 


Mr. J. M. Caie, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Scotland, chose for his _ presidential 
address in the Agriculture Section “ State Inter- 
vention in Agriculture.” Mr. Caie explained that 
he was speaking entirely as a private individual 
and not as an official, 

The State’s total impact on the agricultural 
industry, he said, might be regarded under three 
headings: (1) Statutory compulsion enforced by 
penalties; (2) Statutory facilities for voluntary 
action, including power to compel a minority to 
conform to the wishes of a majority; and (3) 
direct or indirect assistance, financial, advisory, 
or protective. Government control of agriculture 
in this country was exercised through legislation 
which had to bear a very close relation to the 
state of public opinion in a democratically 
constituted State. It was not, therefore, in any 
sense a tyranny. 

The second category of State intervention was 
that in which farmers were given the oppor- 
tunity to organise themselves. The Marketing 
Acts, which were the chief examples here, were 
a recent institution in this country. A third way 
in which the State intervened in agriculture 
involved the State in a gross total of financial 
assistance to the industry (including forestry and 
allowing for local taxation reliefs) of over 
£33,500,000, from which were to be deducted 
£10,250,000, representing the debil caused by the 
action of the Wages Committees, leaving a net 
gain of about £23,500,000. 

From his survey, Mr. Caie contended that 
British agriculture at present falls short of 
producing as much home-grown food as was 
possible and desirable for the nutrition of the 
people and for affording employment on the land 
to as many persons was_ reasonably 
practicable. 

If, said Mr. Caie, it was the policy of the State 
to preserve and support the farmer, at consider- 
able cost to the public, was he still to be left 
to cultivate and crop his land, and to produce 
meat or milk or other products, as he thought 
best, without any dictation as to methods, 
quantity or quality? He thought that if Govern- 
ment aid were really made conditional on 
Government control, the farmer, however 
distasteful he found it, might be induced to 
swallow the pill for the sake of the gilding. At 
present the State differentiated somewhat in the 
objects of its benefactions to agriculture, and it 
would appear to be quite legitimate for the State 
to call for an increase, say, of meat, or milk, or 
fresh vegetables, in pursuance of, say, a nutrition 
policy. But if it were a permanent policy of the 
State to support British agriculture in general, 
a complete survey of the industry might be desir- 
able, extending to the place of agriculture in the 
social and economic structure of the country, 
its present and polential capacily to meet the 
food requirements of the people and its relation 
to international trade. Such a survey might form 
the basis of an equitable allocation of State aid to 
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those branches of the industry which the public 
interest required to be encouraged, ; 

The final question was whether in State aid 
lay the only hope for British agriculture. 
Although this question was of paramount import- 
ance it was one of formidable difficully, and 
every wise man would hesitate to dogmatise 
upon il. For some at any rate there would be 
comfort in the belief that our farmers, given a 
fair share of our home markets, could once 
more struggle through their difficulties and main- 
tain their position by their own initiative, energy 
and resource. Edueation and research still had 
many gifts in store, and if these were accepted 
willingly and applied diligently, was it not 
possible that the general standard of farming 
might be raised to a level beyond any but the 
very heaviest waves of depression? If not, 
agriculture was liable to become a mere hanger- 
on of the State, dependent on its bounty and 
subject to its commands, 


Tne Sex Ratio 

As subject for his presidential address to the 
Zoology Section, Professor F. A. E. Crew, of 
Edinburgh, selected “ The Sex Ratio.” He began 
by saying that the Slalislical Review of the 
Registrar-General was one of the most interesting 
zoological papers to appear each year, as “a 
progress report of a vast and exciting zoological 
experiment which we are conducting, scientific- 
ally or otherwise, with ourselves as_ the 
experimental material.” 

he chief obvious features concerning the sex 
ratio in this country were that more males were 
born than females, but that afterwards the males’ 
death-rate was higher. The facts were explicable 
on the assumption that the primary sex ratio (the 
‘atio at conception) was about 120 males to 100 
females, but that the males were more delicate 
at all ages. In late adolescence the numbers of 
the sexes were equal, and in maturity the females 
oul-numbered the males, until among people of 
85 and over women were more than twice as 
numerous as men. 

The greater delicacy of the male in man, 
Professor Crew believed, was an instance of a 
general principle applicable to the male sex in 
all organisms, and due to the male having a 
higher rate of metabolism, which made him less 
resistant to unfavourable conditions. 

The sex ratio at birth was “an instrument 
of precision by which.a human society may 
measure the quality of its structure,” a ‘yard- 
stick to determine the success of social services 
and health measures. The equality of the sexes 
in early maturity Professor Crew regarded as 
having been brought about by adaptive adjust- 
ment of primary sex ratio and diffegential sex 
mortality to give equal numbers of males and 
females at the optimum period for reproduction. 
The precise sex ratio of a species must not be 
regarded as a_ biological accident, but as a 
delicate adjustment of contrary forces brought 
2xbout by selection during the course of gestation. 

The address was followed by a discussion in 
which Dr. Walton, of Cambridge, gave an 
interesting review of possible methods by which 
the sex ratio could be experimentally controlled. 
In mammals the most promising line of attack 
is to find some means of separating male- 
determining from  female-determining sperms. 
This is theoretically possible, and, if successful, 
would be of enormous economic importance in 
stock-breeding as well as opening up quite new 
vistas in human biology. 
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PASTURE IMPROVEMENT 


Dr. RK. E. Slade, of Imperial Chemica! 
Industries, speaking on the subject of “ Grass 
and the National Food Supply,” said that since 
the War much progress had been in 
regulating the amount and quality of stock food 
available on pastures by controlling the grazing 
and by the use of manures. Since 1935) an 
investigation had been proceeding on a Cheshire 
farm to determine the amounts of crude protein 
obtained each month as grass for grazing, as 
hay, as dried grass, and as ensilage. From 
these data the nutrients eaten by the stock had 
been calculated, and the totals for both 1935 
and 1936 represented three to four times as 
much animal food per acre as was obtained on 
the average grass farm in this country. 

The yield per acre of crude protein, 700 Ib., 
vas equivalent to a yield of 45 1b. as dressed 
beef, or to 300 gallons of milk. Pigs fed on 
grass protein could provide 70 1b. of pork per 
acre, but grass was too fibrous for feeding in 
quantity to pigs. To-day, therefore, we needed a 
»yrotein-rich food. made from grass containing 
itthe or no fibre—a kind of “ grass-cheese,” 
which would make a very useful food for pigs. 
Then the 9,000,000 acres of arable land in this 
country, if pul down to grass, might. produce 
enough “ grass-cheese ” to feed 40,000,000 people, 
leaving our permanent pastures and rough 
grazing to keep our cattle and to supply meat 
and milk as extras, 


ANIMAL EXPERIMENTATION 


Dr. E. P. Poulton, President of the Physiology 
Section, headed a party which visited the works 
of Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. In thanking the firm 
for arranging demonstrations he said he had 
found out that all the scientific workers in the 
biological department of the works had vivisec- 
tion licences, which meant that the fight for 
vivisection had been won. When the public 
realised that their health depended on its routine 
practice they would never agree to its abolition, 
though they might if it was used only for 
experimental research. 

Considering how essential the dog was for 
certain experiments, though practically never of 
a painful nature, the public had but the vaguest 
idea of what vivisection really was or how its 
practice had altered of recent years. He wished 
that the chemical firms might find this animal 
also essential for some of their experiments, and 
then we should be spared the dogs Bills which 
were introduced so frequently into Parliament, 
which required scientific men to devote so much 
time to their opposition. 


(To- be continued.) 


* 


* 
LEGAL NOTES 


Sheep Dip Under’ Strength—Sidney John 
Cruwys, farmer, of Sherwood Barton Farm, 
Sidmouth Junction, was summoned at Honiton 
recently for failing to use sheep dip of a required 
strength. 

Sergeant Eddy said he was informed 484 sheep 
were to be dipped at Sherwood Barton, He 
saw about 110 pass through the dipping bath, 
and then asked Mr. Cruwys to stir the bath for 
samples to be taken. One sample was returned 


stating _it was. under strength, 


~ by: the county analyst on July 31st with a report 
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Mr. W. G. E. Quick, agricultural analyst, said 
there was a deficiency of about a third in soluble 
arsenic. 

Mr. Templeman said that was not a_ serious 
deficiency of soluble arsenic in the dip, and 
defendant had taken the trouble to send notice 
to the police. He was merely obliging farmers 
by dipping the sheep, and had no intention of 
deliberately using a weak dipping mixture. 

The Chairman said the Bench were satisfied 
defendant, and, in fact, most farmers, would be 
the last to go against the regulations deliberately. 

Cruwys was fined 10s. and costs. 

Walter Heyman Collins, of Hale Farm, Honiton, 
was summoned for a similar offence, . 

Sergeant Eddy said he saw 40 sheep, the 
property of Mr. Reed, of Holmsleigh, Monkton, 
pass through the bath, and took a sample, which 
on analysis was certified to be under strength. 
In consequence witness had to withdraw 200 
sheep from Honiton Fair. Defendant said the 
dip was prepared according to directions the 
same as had been done for years. It had always 
previously been all right. 

In reply to the Chairman, Mr. Quick (the 
county analyst) said approximately half of the 
samples he received contained an excess of 
arsenic, but so far as he was aware no sheep 
had died. 

Collins was fined 10s, and costs. 


Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


GRASS TETANY 

To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,--I was interested in a paper on “ Some 
Recent Advances in Veterinary Therapeutics and 
Diagnosis of Special Interest to the Practitioner ” 
by Professor T. G. Browne, M.R.C.v.s., published 
in your issue on August 7th, 1937. 

Under the heading of Grass Tetany, Professor 
Browne slates no known remedy is available for 
this condition. 

I have used the following preparation in 
numerous cases with most excellent results even 
when the beast has been down in a slate of 
convulsions, 

B Magnesium Chlorate 5iv. 
Calcium Chlorate 5i 
Warm Distilled Water 200 c.c. 

This is injected intravenously via the jugular 
vein and it is seldom that a second injection 
is necessary. The cow is usually up and walking 
about within an hour, 

The injjection into the vein is given very 
quickly using a 200 ¢.c. Neilsen syringe and a 
large bore needle. With a beast in convulsions 
the need for speed is obvious. No trouble has 
been experienced, so far, in injecting quickly 
into the vein. 
Yours faithfully, 

C. R. A. Powe... 
1, Brook Street, 
Luton. 
Seplember 6th, 1937. 


HYSTERIA AND ALLIED CONDITIONS IN THE 
DOG 


To THE EpitoR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,-While I am, at all times, unwilling to 
lift my pen in controversies, publication of the 
Papers and Discussion upon “Hysteria and 
Allied Conditions in the Dog,” by members of 
the North of England Division, N.V.M.A. (Vet. 
Rec. 49. 35. 1108-1113) prove so provocative that 
I needs must. 


Terminology: Hysteria, While the applica- 
tion of this term, which at first sought 
to indicate a particular disease in women, which 
was characterised by lack of control over acts 
and emotions, ete., etc., has been extended 
to include hysteria-like conditions in man, and, 
more recently, dogs, an extension which appears 
to have awakened a certain degree of resentment 
in the minds of etymologists, might I suggest 
that, not only is the term aptly descriptive of 
the condition which concerns us, but, being an 
“active” word its retention is justified? 

Symptomatology: From experience would 
say that the condition is typical and readily 
distinguishable. Its symptoms may be summar- 
ised—-following a more or less definite’ time 
interval as from the ingestion of a prepared 
cereal which contains a toxic principle which, 
in turn, appears to have an elective action upon 
the vegetative nervous system, the animal shows 
apprehension, paralysis of occular accommoda- 
tion, hypertonus of the vocal cords (a tonus 
which gives rise to increase in pitch of voice), 
tachycardia, swift flight, yet showing good co- 
ordination, with urination defaecation 
invariably present. Temperature is normal or 
very slightly elevated at most, being, in quality 
and behaviour, in keeping with an energy 
temperature. 

Predisposing Factors: Observation not 
taught me to regard, singly or collectively, 
pedigree, age, sex, locality, work, nor varied 
domestic circumstances as predisposing factors. 

Aetiology: There is every reason to believé that 
the condition is neither infectious nor contagious, 
nor, again, communicable as an emotional state 
to otherwise fed dogs placed in the closest 
proximity. As regards inoculability, it will be 
appreciated that any attempts to reproduce the 
condition via inoculating materials is outwith 
the licence of a clinician, therefore, investigation 
in this direction remains with others. However, 
from observation it is conceived, and from results 
contended, that this distinguishable condition is 
begotten dietetically through feeding a prepared 
cereal which contains a toxic principle. 

In support of the above the a is 
advanced. In the course of treatment for other 
diseases the parenteral administration of sugars, 
even beyond saturation point, does not give rise 
to aly condition comparable to the condition in 
question—that and other considerations rather 
tend to negative the toxic principle being con- 
tained in the sugars or derivatives thereof. One’s 
mind is, therefore, focused upon the protein 
content of cereals. It is known that protein in 
the process of reduction to amino-acids gives rise 
to toxic substances, principally contained in the 
polypeptide groups. It is also known that, apart 
from other changes in the course of preparing 
a cereal food-stuff by baking or cooking, an 
autolysis is induced in the protein of the cereal. 
It is my suggestion that this autolysis is not 
only marked in some batches but that the reduc- 
lion is arrested whilst toxic polypeptides are 
present in appreciable quantities. Accordingly, 
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is it unreasonable to suppose that we are intro- 
ducing some batches via a_ definitely toxic 
substance which appears to undergo no further 
reduction in the presence of enzymes in vivo, 
and, that it is absorbed as such, thence showing 
an elective action upon the vegetative nervous 
system as is expressed in a constant train of 
symptoms. To my mind this elective action is 
as dramatic as Langley’s Nicotine Method upon 
the same system. Are we, then, dealing with a 
form of anaphylaxis? 

The following have also been noted:— 

(1) The condition has been produced at will 
by feeding incriminated material. 

(2) That a definite time interval has been 
observed as from the time of ingestion of a 
batch known to give rise to the condition until 
the manifestation of the first symptom, 

(3) Neither prolonged boiling, age nor methods 
of keeping appear to influence its potency, 

(4) Feeding varied amounts suggests that it is 
more qualitative than quantitative, 

(5) Neither tolerance nor immunity appear to 
be established. 

Trealment: The immediate discontinuance of 
feeding a prepared cereal to an animal which is 
essentially a carnivore, be the food-stuff porridge, 
bread (white or brown), meals or biscuits. 


In conclusion | would most respectfully invite 
Professor T. Dalling to record the results of 
recommendations which I had the honour to 
make to him during an outbreak amongst a 
number of animals which were under his super- 
vision in July, 1932. I am sure that report from 
our learned colleague would enrich our know- 
ledge in this direction. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE DyKEs. 
202, Wedderlea Drive, 
Glasgow, S.W.2. 
September 1st, 1937. 


CONVULSIONS IN A KITTEN 

To THE EpITroR oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a clinical 
contribution your journal (p. 925) entitled 
* Convulsions in a Kitten.” | should think chloral 
is about the last thing to give in a case of 
delayed chloroform poisoning. Chloral’ and 
chloroform similar’ action; indeed 
chloroform is made from chloral. 


BERNARD GORTON. 
22, Arnewood Road, 
ournemouth, 
Hants. 


Seplember 1st, 1937. 


PROSPECTS IN THE R.A.V.C,, T.A, 

To THE Epiror or THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir, have been asked by several younger 
members, wishing to take Commissions in the 
R.A.V.C, Territorial Army what are the prospects, 
owing to the extensive mechanisation of the 
Territorial Army. 

During annual training with my Division this 
year I had an opportunity of discussing the 
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matter with the Director-General of the Terri- 
torial Army, General Sir Walter M. St. G. Kirke, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0. 

I am enclosing his letter to me, which wil! 
be of interest to younger members wishing to 
join the T.A., in the hope that you will kindly 
publish it. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. Scorr-BowDEN. 
Beulah, 
Colwall, 
Malvern. 


Seplember 4th, 1937. 


Dear Colonel Bowden, 

I have been looking into the prospects of the 
K.A.V.C., T.A., and | feel that owing to the 
present curtailed need for veterinary officers in 
the Territorial Army, young’ veterinary sur- 
geons who wish to join the Territorial Army 
would be well advised to take commissions in 
other branches of the service. In the event of 
hostilities, should more officers be required for 
the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, Territorial 
Army, these officers could transfer as occasion 
arose. ... 

Yours sincerely, 
WALTER KIRKE, 
General, D.G., T.A. 
Wark OFFICE, 


PRONTOSIL ” 
To tHe EpiroR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—At the present moment Prontosil, a drug 
used in the chemotherapy of bacterial infections 
in man, is very much in the medical limelight. 
This drug was introduced by German workers 
and it has been found to have a remarkably 
specific effect on streptococcal (group A) infec- 
lions in women suffering from puerperal fever. 
It also seems to give promising _results in 
meningococcal infections and in infection of the 
urinary tract with Bact. coli. 

Unfortunately, the drug is now being used 
generally and somewhat indiscriminately in all 
sorts of infections, very often without the 
bacterial cause of the condition being ascertained, 
and a number of so-called cures of single cases 
have been reported in a variety of conditions. 

The drug is now available to the veterinary 
profession and it is an opportunity for us by 
extensive clinical trial with adequate controls to 
prove whether the drug is efficacious and nol 
just to form opinions that it may be useful, 
which is all we shall be in a position to do 
if we use the drug haphazardly. It is rather 
essential that when it is possible the bacterial 
cause of the condition being treated should be 
confirmed, 

The drug should be used with discretion: one 
or two cases in man have developed a haemolytic 
anaemia, and one case had a severe attack of 
agranulocytosis. These were probably cases 
of individual idiosyncrasy. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. L. HuGues. 

74, Draycott Avenue, 

Kenton, Middlesex. 


Seplember 6th, 1937. 


